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HE  arbitrary  assignment  of  a  number 
of  points  representing  credit  given  a 
paper  according  to  its  quality  is  the 
basis  for  this  method.  The  idea  might  be 
adapted  in  various  ways,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
more  satisfactory  for  the  first  two  semesters 
to  use  two  adaptations.  The  exact  methixl 
of  application  matters  very  little,  for  it  is  used 
only  in  a  comparative  way.  The  type  of 
material  used  will  govern  somewhat  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  most  applicable.  To  avoid  get¬ 
ting  into  too  large  figures,  I  would  advise  the 
appointment  of  rather  small  numbers. 

Perfect  Papers  the  Basis 

One  application  of  this  method  is  to  allow 
a  given  number  of  points  for  a  perfect  copy, 
and  deduct  one  or  more  points  for  each  error. 

EXAMPLE:  On  a  perfect  paper,  6  points  might 
be  allowed;  on  a  one-error  paper,  4  points;  two-error 
paper,  3  points;  three-error  paper,  2  points;  and  on 
each  completed  copy,  regardless  of  the  numlxr  of 
errors,  1  point. 

This  arbitrary  assignment  of  points  need  not 
be  changed  for  the  length  of  the  exercise,  for. 
as  previously  stated,  it  is  only  for  comparative 


use.  By  giving  the  added  point  for  Perfect 
work,  it  puts  a  premium  on  such  copies,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  lead  to  discour¬ 
agement  if  errors  are  made.  The  purpose  of 
giving  one  point  on  any  exercise  completed 
is  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  leave  the  paper  in 
the  machine  and  finish  the  exercise  even  after 
t(X)  many  errors  have  been  made  to  allow  the 
minimum  of  2  points  credit. 

A  Two-Line  an  Error  Penalty 

In  First  Semester  Typing,  unless  each  exer¬ 
cise  is  required  on  a  separate  sheet  (in  which 
case  the  above  method  works  well),  a  good 
application  is  to  deduct  2  lines  for  each  error 
made,  from  the  total  lines  written,  and  allow 
the  remainder  to  represent  the  points  earned. 
No  day’s  work  should  be  rated  with  a  minus 
number  of  points,  however,  for  the  student 
may  be  working  under  nervous  or  physical 
handicaps,  and  should  not  be  rated  as  lower 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  appeared. 

EXAMPLE:  If  a  student  in  Typing  1  wrote  50 
lines  during  the  period,  and  made  10  errors,  he  would 
be  penalized  20  lines,  and  thus  would  have  30  points 
left  to  his  credit  for  the  day’s  work. 

Don’t  allow  the  class  to  become  discouraged, 
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and  if  at  first  they  have  no  points  left,  it 
iniKht  be  well  to  deduct  only  the  number  of 
lines  representing  the  number  of  errors.  In 
the  example  given,  10  lines  would  be  deducted, 
instead  of  20,  and  40  points  would  be  left, 
d'he  double  penalty  is  suggested  because  it 
m^kes  smaller  numbers  with  which  to  deal. 
It  might  be  well  towards  the  end  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  to  increase  the  number  of  lines  deducted 
for  errors  to  3  or  4,  if  the  class  is  writing 
quite  accurately,  and  by  so  doing  they  could 
lie  spurred  on  to  an  even  higher  degree  of 
accuracy.  If  you  wished  to  put  the  penalty 
for  errors  in  daily  work  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  the  standard  typing  tests,  only  one 
line  should  be  deducted  for  each  error  made, 
as  most  lines  will  average  at  least  the  50 
spaces  represented  in  the  deduction  of  ten 
words  per  error. 

Daily  Work  und  Test  Standards 

Chart  I  (below)  is  a  suggested  'I'able  of 
Standards  based  on  a  forty-minute  class  periixl 
meeting  five  times  a  week. 

These  suggested  standards  for  amount  and 
quality  of  daily  work  are  merely  to  be  used 
as  goals,  and  not  to  be  interpreted  as  setting 
a  goal  that  must  be  reached  in  order  to  be 
passed  into  the  next  semester  t)f  Typing. 


CHART  I 

Daily  Work  Standards 


Semester 
OF  Typing 

Number  of 
Copies  Per  Day 

Nu-mber  of 
Perfect 
Copies 

Points 

Credit 

First 

For  la.st  month 
of  semester — 
about  40  lines 

Not  over 

10  errors 

Second 

3  copies  of  1 

average  length 
exercise* 

1 

10 

Third 

4  copies  of 
average  length 
exercise* 

1  plus 

15 

Fourth 

5  copies  of 
average  length 
exercise* 

2 

20 

•  An  average-lenBth  exercise  Is  Interpreted  to 
contain  from  125  to  150  words. 


If  time  can  be  found  to  report  the  exact 
standing  of  the  class  each  week,  listing  from 
the  highest  total  points  to  date  down  to  the 
lowest,  this  will  serve  as  a  good  incentive 
for  more  and  better  work.  The  student  can 
keep  a  check  each  week  as  he  goes  along,  and 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  marking 
period  to  know  whether  his  work  is  about 
passing,  average,  above  average,  or  failing. 
And  pupils  should  be  reminded  that  their  effi¬ 


ciency  in  tests  (consult  Chart  II  for  “Test 
Standards"),  and  their  typing  technique  will 
be  considered  in  the  final  grade  given. 


CHART  1 1 

Test  Standards 


Semester  of 
Typing 

I. E  NOTH  OF 

Test 

Erkiims 

Gruss 

Rate 

First 

5  Min. 

5 

15 

Second 

10  .Min. 

10 

25 

Third 

15  Min. 

15 

35 

Fourth 

15-Min. 

15 

45 

These  standards  are  given  as  the  minimum 
speed  requirements  and  the  maximum  errors 
allowed  for  passing  the  given  semester  of  tyj)- 
ing.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  find  that  your 
students  will  probably  average  at  least  ten 
words  a  minute  higher  than  the  rates  given, 
and  probably  have  an  average  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  errors  listed. 

Any  student  having  less  than  the  average 
rate  in  gross  words  written  is  counted  as 
inefficient ;  and  any  student  having  more  than 
the  number  of  errors  listed  is  counted  as  in¬ 
efficient.  However,  a  student  is  only  inefti- 
cient  once,  even  though  he  might  have  more 
than  the  maximum  errors  allowed  and  less 
than  the  minimum  gross  words. 

Distribution  of  Points 

The  procedure  after  each  pupil’s  points  are 
totaled  at  the  end  of  the  marking  period,  is 
to  list  these  total  points  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  assign  the  grade  1,  2,  3,  4, 
or  5  to  each,  according  to  points  earned.  No 
definite  number  of  points  is  assigned  for  a 
grade  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  as  these  will  vary 
with  the  period  in  the  day  the  class  meets, 
and  the  number  of  times  the  class  does  not 
meet,  due  to  vacations,  assemblies,  etc.,  and 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  exercises.  This 
relieves  the  teacher  of  judging  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  the  average  student  should  get  in, 
and  of  making  the  mistake  of  demanding  the 
same  from  each  period  in  the  day.  It  is  usually 
quite  easy  to  decide  where  to  make  the  divi¬ 
sion,  however,  as  they  nearly  always  fall  into 
quite  definite  groups  (sec  Chart  IV). 

Then  by  taking  test  efficiency  and  typing 
technique  into  consideration,  either  raise  or 
lower  the  grade  as  the  case  may  demand. 

Penalizing  Bad  Typing  Habits 

One  method  is  to  say  that  no  one  can  get 
over  a  certain  grade  if  he  looks  at  his  hands, 
lacks  rhythm,  evenness  of  touch,  has  poor 
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CHART  III 

Test  Credit 


5-Min.  Tests  | 

10-Min.  Tests  | 

15-Min.  Tests 

Errors 

Points 

Errors 

Points 

Errors 

Points 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

25 

1 

10 

1 

15 

1 

20 

2 

4 

2 

9 

2 

14 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

13 

4 

2 

4 

7 

4 

12 

5 

1 

5 

6 

5 

11 

6 

0 

6 

S 

6 

10 

7 

4 

7 

9 

8 

3 

8 

8 

9 

2 

7 

10 

1 

6 

11 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

CHART  IV 

Distribution  of  Points 
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sitting  position,  etc.,  but  these  might  also  be 
put  on  the  point  system,  by  saying  that  so 
many  points  would  be  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  marking  period  for  each  bad  typing  habit. 
This  usually  shows  up,  however,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  he  gets  to  his  credit,  even  with¬ 
out  deducting  for  them. 

EXAMPLES:  If  one  student  had  enough  jioints 
to  earn  a  grade  of  1,  but  was  poor  in  typing  tech¬ 
nique,  or  test  efficiency,  or  both,  his  grade  would 
he  lowered  to  a  2  or  3  at  least— -depending  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  faults.  If  a  student  had  only 
enough  points  earned  to  give  him  a  2,  but  had  very 
good  typing  technique  and  high  test  efficiency,  his 
grade  might  warrant  a  1 ;  or  if  a  low  2  might  be 
raised  to  a  high  2.  In  ('hart  IV',  for  example. 
Pupil  5  of  the  First-Period  Class  was  given  a  1 
l)ecause  of  her  .superior  typing  habits,  and  very  high 
test  efficiency,  while  Pupil  3  having  al>out  200  more 
{mints  than  Pupil  5  was  given  a  2  because  of  some 
careless  typing  habits. 

Be  sure  the  student  understands  exactly  why 
he  was  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  proper  state  of  mind  for  future  work, 
by  being  satisfied  with  the  grade  given,  and 
by  knowing  what  he  can  do  to  get  full  credit 
for  all  points  earned.  This  is  perhaps  more 
important  with  this  method  than  in  other 
methods,  because  if  he  has  more  points  than 
someone  with  a  higher  grade  than  his,  he 
thinks  the  teacher  has  been  partial. 

Test  Credit 

Tests  may  also  be  given  credit  for  by  the 
“Point  System,”  thus  reducing  still  further 
the  element  of  judgment  by  the  teacher. 
Chart  III  gives  the  basis  for  credit  given  on 
the  various  length  tests. 

With  the  exception  of  the  perfect  and  one- 
error  papers,  the  errors  and  points  in  the 
5-Min.  Tests  total  6;  10-Min.  Tests  total  11; 
15-Min.  Tests  total  16. 

By  keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  give  credit  on  any  test  paper. 

k  good  method  of  encouraging  careful 
checking  of  errors  is  to  deduct  one  point  credit 
for  each  error  overlooked. 

.\nother  suggestion  for  giving  credit  on 
papers  that  are  under-rate,  is  to  deduct  1  point 
credit  for  each  word  per  minute  they  are  short. 
For  example :  If  a  paper  in  Second-Semester 
Typing  has  a  gross  rate  of  23  words  per 
minute,  and  according  to  errors  should  have 
14  points  credit,  allow  that  person  14  points 
less  the  2  points  penalized  for  being  two  words 
per  minute  under  rate. 

Our  Credit  Card 

Chart  V  is  a  copy  of  the  card  to  be  used 
with  this  system  of  giving  credit  in  Typing. 
One  line  is  given  for  each  day  in  the  week, 
preceded  with  a  line  to  carry  the  totals  of 


work  to  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
One  line  is  given  for  Test  Record,  and  Test 
Credit,  and  the  last  line  for  the  total  credit 
to  date  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

In  the  “Quantity”  column,  for  the  daily 
work,  list  either  total  lines  written,  or  total 
copies  made.  If  this  is  for  Typing  I,  it  would 
probably  be  lines,  and  for  all  other  semesters, 
it  would  probably  be  copies.  The  record  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  column  w’ill  not  affect  the  grade 
given,  but  is  for  reference  when  analyzing 
a  student’s  grades.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
see  whether  his  grade  has  been  affected  by 
too  rapid  or  too  slow  writing.  For  the  Test, 
list  in  this  column  the  total  number  of  words 
written  in  red  ink* — for  this  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  of  the  Quantity  column. 

In  the  “Quality”  column,  for  daily  work, 
list  the  number  of  perfect  copies  written  during 
that  day,  if  in  column  1  you  have  listed  number 
of  copies.  If,  however,  you  listed  total  lines 
written,  put  total  errors  made  in  this  column. 
In  either  event,  the  record  appearing  in  this 
column  will  not  affect  your  grading,  but  will 
give  you  a  little  more  definite  check  on  the 
quality  of  the  work.  This  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  analyzing  the  reason  for  a  student’s 
low  placing  in  the  list  of  total  points  for  the 
week. 

For  the  “Test.”  list  the  total  errors  made 
in  this  column  in  red  ink* — for  it  will  not  be 
included  in  the  total  of  the  Quality  column. 

In  the  “Points”  column,  for  both  daily  work 
and  tests  (this  time  in  the  .same  writing  me¬ 
dium  as  the  preceding  numbers  in  this  column), 
list  the  total  points  of  credit  allowed  for  the 
day’s  work. 

The  “total”  for  each  column  will  be  the  sum 
of  all  numbers  in  that  column,  exclusive  of 
red-ink*  numbers. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  card  is  an  exact 
duplication  of  this  side,  for  the  weeks  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  inclusive.  By 
having  six  additional  weeks  to  the  eighteen 
usually  contained  in  each  semester,  there  is 
sufficient  room  to  take  care  of  parts  of  weeks 
in  which  vacations  come. 

Why  Point  System  Proves  So  Satisfactory 

This  .system  has  been  highly  satisfactory  in 
the  four  years  I  have  put  it  into  use,  for : 

1.  It  has  furnished  a  system  of  grading  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  student’s  work. 

By  grading  only  quality  of  work,  this  is  what 
might  happen:  A  very  slow,  but  accurate  student 
(we  will  call  him  A),  might  write  the  exercise 
through  only  once  during  the  period,  and  write  it 
perfectly.  His  grade  would  be  a  1.  Another  student 
(whom  we  will  call  B)  might  be  very  speedy,  and 
could  write  the  exercise  through  three  times  with 
two  papers  perfect,  and  one  with  three  errors,  let 
us  say.  B’s  grades  then  would  be  1,  1,  and  4, 
according  to  the  above  standards  for  credit  on  exer- 


The  red-ink  entries  on  the  acconipunylng  lllustraticr  ure  Indicated  by  the  numbers  In  tbe  shaded  squares. 
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cises.  When  averaged,  for  the  day,  B  would  have 
a  grade  of  2,  which  you  can  readily  see  is  not  fair, 
for  he  got  three  times  the  practice  pupil  A  did, 
and  wrote  twice  as  much  of  just  as  good  quality. 

You  may  call  this  an  extreme  case,  but  surely  it 


is  not  an  impossible  one,  and  even  less  extremes 
would  have  their  effect. 

This  method,  which  represents  our  present  system 
of  grading  for  quality  does  not  give  credit  for  quan- 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


CHART  V 

Fac-simile  of  Front  of  Student’s  Credit  Card 
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(To  indicate  the  red-ink  entries  those  squares  have  been  shaded.) 


1.  This  was  the  record  of  special  work  taking  the  class  period  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
and  was  recorded  in  this  one  entry. 

2.  The  “Special”  work  indicated  here  was  for  drill  work  handed  in.  No  effort  was  made  to  determine 
the  quantity  in  terms  of  number  of  exercises  it  would  equal,  nor  for  the  quality  of  the  work,  except  in 
one  lump  sum. 
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tity  production,  nor  is  it  the  best  method  of  indicating 
quality. 

By  grading  only  quantity  of  work,  we  either  make 
the  mistake  of  demanding  all  perfect  work,  or  we 
fail  to  give  any  more  credit  for  superior  work  than 
for  mediocre. 

2.  It  has  reduced  to  a  viinimum  the  element 
'of  “judgment”  in  grading,  which  has  long 

since  been  proven  to  be  a  treacherous  method, 
and  not  altogether  fair  to  the  individual. 

3.  It  has  been  the  best  stimulus  both  for 
quality  and  quantity  production  I  have  ever 
used. 

The  element  of  competition  is  th^  best-known  in¬ 
centive  for  supreme  effort  and  continued  interest. 
By  this  system,  the  student  becomes  so  enthusiastic 
in  the  game  of  competing  with  his  fellow-students, 
and  even  with  himself  by  comparing  his  results  from 
week  to  week,  that  he  has  no  time  to  watch  the 
clock,  unless  it  is  to  see  if  he  can  possibly  get  another 
copy  made  betore  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  limited  ability  of  the  mind  to  hold  many 
points  at  once  is  also  a  point  in  favor  of  this  system, 
for  if  twenty  days'  work  totals  400  points,  that  is 
one  thing  only  to  judge  on  for  the  student’s  grade, 
while  if  he  had  twenty  separate  grades  to  keep  in 
mind,  he  might  rememlter  the  Ones  and  forget  the 
times  he  got  only  Threes,  Fours,  or  Fives,  or  the 
over-conscientious  pupil  would  see  the  Fives,  each 
time  he  thought  of  his  work,  and  not  the  Ones  and 
Twos. 

He  compares  his  work  with  his  classmate’s,  since 
it  is  collected  under  one  total  and  is  cumulative,  as 
he  will  never  do  when  grades  are  given  on  each 
exercise.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  such  remarks 
as  these;  “How  many  points  do  you  have?’’  “Jane 
had  a  thousand  points!  Just  think  of  it,  a  thousand 
points!”  “I’ll  certainly  bring  my  grade  away  up 
this  time,  for  I’ve  made  twice  as  many  points  as 
I  did  last  time.”  “If  I  can  just  break  that  habit 
of  looking  at  my  machine,  I  can  make  a  grade  of  2, 
for  I  have  enough  points  for  it.” 

When  we  can  inject  anything  into  our  teaching 
that  a  student  talks  about  outside  of  class — in  a 
favorable  way,  of  course — we  have  aroused  the  proper 
interest. 

He  does  not  tire  of  doing  repetition  work,  and 
thereby  his  interest  is  held  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
he  gains  from  repetition  practice  more  than  he  can 
from  writing  a  new  exercise  each  time.  This  also 
relieves  the  teacher  of  the  necessity  of  supplying 
supplementary  copy. 

4.  The  point  method  furnishes  such  a  very 
easy  zvay  of  giving  credit  on  any  special  work 
to  be  done  for  the  teacher,  school,  or  additional 
work  of  any  sort  that  the  teacher  sees  fit  to 
have  done  in  class. 

The  student  feels  that  he  is  learning  just  as  much 
and  getting  just  as  much  credit  while  doing  this 
special  task  as  if  he  were  working  on  the  day’s 
assignment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  such 
tasks  are  often  better  experience  and  practice  for 
him  than  the  regular  day’s  work.  He  is  placed  in 
the  situation  he  will  meet  when  actually  working 
in  an  office. 

5.  It  “satisfie.'s”  both  student  and  teacher. 

If  a  student  has  misjudged  his  ability  in  typing, 
and  feels  his  grade  is  not  quite  what  he  thought  it 


would  be,  he  seldom  fails  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
and  satisfied  that  it  is  right  when  he  sees  just  where 
he  stood  in  relation  to  the  whole  group,  and  when 
he  is  reminded  of  his  degree  of  te;t  efficiency,  or  poor 
typing  techni(iue. 

The  teacher  feels,  after  grades  go  out,  that  they 
are  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  them. 

Records  Not  Hard  to  Keep 

The  clerical  work  attached  to  this  may 
appear  stupendous  at  first  thought,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  to  be  so  after  the  first  semester 
at  using  it.  If  you  find  it  is,  organize  each 
class  into  an  “Office  Force.”  Choose  your 
three  or  four  outstanding  pupils  to  act  as 
Heads  of  Departments  to  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  other  members  of  the  class 
act  as  employees  under  these  Heads.  For 
instance,  you  can  have : 

1.  A  Correcting  Deportment,  to  see  that  the  papers 
are  checked  for  type  errors,  and  recorded  on  the 
class  cards  in  terms  of  points. 

2.  An  Adding  Machine  Department,  to  total  points 
each  week. 

3.  A  Filing  Department,  to  file  papers  properly 
recorded  by  the  Correcting  Department. 

4.  A  Testing  Department,  to  take  charge  of  the 
weekly  tests. 

This  works  beautifully.  The  four  people 
chosen  as  heads  of  the  departments  strive  to 
do  their  work  of  the  department  satisfactorily, 
and  their  typing  as  well,  for  they  know  they 
must  stand  as  one  of  the  four  highest  in  the 
class  to  hold  their  “jobs.”  It  gives  them 
some  executive  training,  for  I,  as  employer, 
hold  them  responsible  for  satisfactory  work, 
and  they  in  turn  hold  their  employees  respon¬ 
sible.  The  “employees”  get  some  actual  filing 
and  adding  machine  experience,  and  after  one 
and  one-half  years  of  using  this  method,  I  can 
say  my  people  have  been  most  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  have  assured  me  they  can  “see” 
their  own  errors  much  better  after  having 
corrected  one  set  for  the  whole  class.  Among 
other  benefits  they  have  received  from  this 
experience,  they  have  volunteered  that  they 
have  learned  the  following:  To  be  accurate, 
dependable,  and  punctual ;  to  use  initiative  and 
judgment;  work  systematically;  discover 
points  of  particular  importance;  the  value  of 
time;  and  have  developed  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  executive  ability;  and  with  it  all  they 
have  enjoyed  doing  it  and  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  Department  System. 

In  a  large  class,  each  student  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  this  special  work  of  filing,  in¬ 
specting  daily  work  or  tests  more  than  two 
or  three  times  during  a  semester,  so  it  is  not 
a  burden  to  anyone.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  look  over  the  papers  for 
arrangement,  and  general  points. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  ABOUT  THE  BIG  CONTEST? 
See  page  19. 
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Objectives  of  "business  Education 

By  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby 

Chitf  of  tht  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education 


HE  early  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  in 
education  brought  busi¬ 
ness  studies  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  secondary 
schools  as  the  first  group 
of  vocational  subjects. 

This  undoubtedly  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  content  of  the 
subjects,  needed  to  train 
for  the  business  occupa¬ 
tions  then  in  vogue,  was 
easily  organized  and  the 
teaching  problems  were 
comparatively  simple. 

The  Vocational  Objective 

Much  of  the  content  was 
an  intensification  of  subjects 
already  being  taught,  such  as 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  and 
correspondence.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  was  the  only  innovation. 

Among  the  subjects  offered 
by  the  first  public  high 
school  established  in  New 
York  (1825)  were  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  bookkeeping.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  purpose  for 
the  organization  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  High  School 
Society  of  New  York  says, 

“It  should  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  grand  object  of 
this  institution  is  to  prepare 
its  boys  for  such  advance¬ 
ments  and  such  pursuits  in 
life  as  they  are  destined  to 
after  leaving  it.”  Bookeeping, 
it  appears,  was  introduced 
into  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  because  of  its  vocational  value 

Although  some  form  of  shorthand  has  been 
used  for  many  centuries,  the  early  demand 
for  writers  was  limited  and  its  introduction 
in  the  school  curriculum  was  slow.  With  the 
perfection  of  the  typewriter  (1874),  shorthand 
took  on  a  new  significance.  The  demand  for 
stenographers  gradually  increased,  and  private 
schools  recognized  this  need  and  developed 


courses  of  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  training 
students  for  this  vocation. 
The  public  high  school 
finally  recognized  the  de¬ 
mand  for  stenographic 
training  and  added  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  to 
its  curriculum.  The  pur¬ 
pose  for  teaching  these 
subjects  was  to  train  in¬ 
dividuals  to  enter  employ¬ 
ment  as  stenographers. 
The  objective  was  purely 
vocational. 

During  the  past  half 
century  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  have  been  perfected, 
labor  waste  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  mass  produc¬ 
tion  has  supplanted  the  less 
efficient  production  methods. 
The  population  has  greatly 
increased  and  has  become 
concentrated  in  centers.  The 
problems  of  exchange  and 
distribution  have  become  so 
complex  and  intricate  that 
business  of  necessity  had  to 
expand.  The  future  progress 
of  our  civilization  largely 
depends  upon  the  ability  of 
our  business  leaders  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  of 
directing  production  and  ex¬ 
changing  and  distributing  the 
product. 

With  the  expanding  of 
business,  new  institutions 
were  needed.  New  and  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  handling 
business  affairs  were  neces¬ 
sary.  To  facilitate  business 
new  devices  such  as  our 
modern  banks  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  credit  were  created. 
This  development  brought  into  being  a  large 
number  of  new  business  occupations  as  well 
as  a  body  of  business  knowledge  and  technique. 
The  knowledge  and  technique  needed  to  per¬ 
form  any  one  of  these  occupations  must  be 
acquired  either  through  experience  on  the  job 
or  through  proper  instruction  in  the  classroom 
by  those  who  expect  to  follow  such  an  occupa¬ 
tion  successfully. 


Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby 


In  his  Foreword  to  Bulletin 
C-5  Part  I,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Nicholas 
Ricciardi,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  City  Secondary  Schools,  says: 

"This  preliminary  bulletin  is 
very  largely  a  pioneer  effort. 
For  that  reason,  we  hope  that  its 
usefulness  will  consist  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  the  philosophy 
set  forth  and  in  the  majors  out¬ 
lined,  to  such  degree  as  to  bring 
forth  suggestions  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticisms  that  will  be  of 
material  help  in  working  out  a 
more  comprehensive  bulletin  in 
the  very  near  future. 

"Dr.  Ira  fV.  Kibby,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
time,  thought  and  research  to  the 
preparation  of  this  bulletin. 

"We  welcome  suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  the  field." 

That  the  response  to  this  call 
may  not  be  confined  to  California 
alone,  we  are  presenting  Dr. 
Kibby’s  bulletin  here  to  all  our 
readers. 
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Since  many  of  the  initial  business  occupa¬ 
tions  are  filled  by  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age,  the  secondary  school  is  the  logical  in¬ 
stitution  to  train  young  people  so  that  they 
may  successfully  perform  in  these  occupations. 
Business  courses  are  needed  to  give  this  train¬ 
ing.  Inasmuch  as  these  courses  are  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  training  for  occupational 
efficiency  they  are  vocational  in  character. 
The  primary  objective,  therefore,  of  business 
education  is  vocational. 

The  Social  Objective 

These  newer  business  institutions  are  now 
so  interwoven  with  our  social  and  everyday 
life  activities  that  some  business  knowledge 
is  not  only  needed  by  the  workers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  field  but  also  is  needed  by  all  members 
of  the  social  group.  A  sufficient  knowledge 
of  banks,  money,  and  credit,  so  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  know  how  these  function  in  his 
life  activities,  should  be  given  to  all.  Like¬ 
wise  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  simple  book¬ 
keeping  and  budgeting,  so  that  the  individual 
may  keep  properly  a  record  of  his  income  and 
expenditures,  makes  for  better  citizenship.  A 
knowledge  of  typewriting  may  be  of  practical 
value  to  an  individual  in  conducting  his  own 
private  business  affairs. 

Business  is  so  interwoven  with  our  whole 
economic,  political,  and  social  structure  that 
an  understanding  of  business  procedure  is 
often  needed  to  interpret  political  and  social 
trends. 

Certain  parts  of  business  knowledge  have 
values  that  contribute  to  the  general  social 
welfare  of  all  individuals.  Courses  designed 
to  give  such  information  have  a  social 
objective. 

The  Two  Objectives  of  Business  Education 

Business  education  has  two  distinct  objec¬ 
tives;  first,  the  vocational,  which  is  to  prepare 
for  a  specific  business  occupation ;  and  second, 
the  social,  which  is  to  give  to  any  student  a 
knowledge  of  such  business  information  as  he 
may  need  to  carry  on  best  as  a  member  of 
the  social  group.  In  planning  any  program 
of  business  education  the  administrator  should 
take  these  two  objectives  into  consideration 
and  in  so  far  as  possible  group  his  students 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
taking  any  business  subject. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Requirements  for  graduation  from  high 
school  have  been  set  up  in  terms  of  the  various 

*  From  Ecler  and  Rbol'i.ationb  or  thb  State  Board 
Wie  State  of  California. 


needs  of  the  pupils.  “The  total  number  of 
credits  to  be  required  of  any  student  for 
graduation  from  high  school  shall  be  170,  in¬ 
clusive  of  credits  granted  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  of  the  junior  high  school.”* 

Credit  Defined* 

The  term  “credit”  is  hereby  defined  as  that 
value  which  shall  be  attached  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  a  prescribed  unit  of 
learning  which  shall  require  a  distribution  of 
pupil  time  as  follows : 

1.  At  least  40  minutes  per  week  per  semester  of 
recitation  in  a  subject  requiring  definite  and  con¬ 
siderable  additional  study  and  preparation. 

2.  At  least  80  minutes  per  week  per  semester  of 
lalioratory  practice  in  a  subject  requiring  slight 
additional  study  or  preparation. 

3.  At  least  120  minutes  per  week  per  semester  of 
physical  education  activity. 

Minimum  Length  of  Period* 

No  credit  shall  be  granted  for  any  period 
whose  length  is  less  than  40  minutes  (net). 

Local  Requirements:  Electives* 

Local  high  school  boards  may  prescribe  such 
additional  uniform  minimum  requirements,  not 
in  excess  of  the  total  of  170  credits  required 
for  graduation,  as  in  their  estimation  are 
desirable;  provided  that  each  student  shall  be 
permitted  to  elect  a  total  of  not  less  than  30 
of  the  170  credits  required  for  graduation. 

Minimum  Weekly  Time  Allotment* 

No  credit  shall  be  granted  for  laboratory 
practice  or  physical  education  unless  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  160  minutes  per  week  per  semester  is 
scheduled  for  such  work. 

Credits  for  Less  Than  Prescribed  Time* 

Any  pupil  who  satisfactorily  completes  m 
any  subject  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
semester  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time  may 
be  granted  full  credit  for  such  work. 

Prescribed  Courses 

Each  course  of  instruction  leading  to  gradu¬ 
ation  shall  include  at  least  30  credits  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  at  least  10  credits  in  laboratory  science, 
at  least  10  credits  in  United  States  history 
and  civics,  and  a  major  consisting  of  not  less 
than  30  credits  in  one  of  the  groups  of  subjects 
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as  outlined  in  Bulletin  F-1  (Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations  OF  THE  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Government  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  State  of  California).  Some  of  the  groups 
have  general  or  preparatory  educational  objec¬ 
tives,  while  others  have  a  distinct  vocational 
objective.  Business  education  (business  and 
commerce)  is  included  as  one  of  the  groups 
from  which  a  major  with  a  vocational  objec¬ 
tive  may  be  chosen. 

The  Major  Defined 

A  major  consists  of  a  subject  or  a  group  of 
correlated  subjects  based  upon  a  definite  objec¬ 
tive  and  designed  to  give  the  pupil  specific 
knowledge  or  skills  which  may  be  measured 
definitely  in  terms  of  acceptable  mastery.  Each 
major  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  30  credits. 

Purposes  of  the  Vocational  Majors 

The  purposes  for  establishing  the  vocational 
majors  are  to  give  recognition  to  the  training 
that  specifically  prepares  boys  and  girls  for 
occupational  activities;  to  encourage  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  organize  such  courses ;  to 
induce  school  administrators  and  teachers  to 
differentiate  between  the  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  courses ;  and  to  encourage  boys  and 
girls  who  want  to  prepare  for  occupational 
work  during  their  high  school  life  to  make 
their  vocational  choice  and  at  least  to  obtain 
an  initial  preparation  to  enter  their  chosen 
field. 

Non-Vocational  Students 

Students  who  take  business  subjects  for 
their  social  value  only  should  not  be  classed 
as  business  vocational  students.  Such  students 
should  not  select  a  major  in  business  education 
unless  they  later  decide  on  a  business  occupa¬ 
tional  objective.  In  so  far  as  possible  these 
students  should  be  grouped  together  for  class 
w#rk  so  that  the  social  aim  can  predominate 
in  instruction. 

The  Business  Vocational  Student 

A  student  who  has  decided  to  enter  a  busi¬ 
ness  occupation  on  or  before  the  completion 
of  his  high  school  course  should  select  the 
business  major  that  will  prepare  him  best  for 
his  initial  employment.  Before  entering  upon 
the  business  curriculum  it  should  be  fairly 
well  established  through  personal  guidance 
and  counseling  that  the  student  has  the  needed 
qualifications  and  characteristics  to  achieve 
success  in  his  chosen  field  of  work.  After 
selecting  his  major,  the  purpose  of  which  is 


to  give  the  necessary  knowledge  and  develop 
the  needed  skill  and  technique  to  perform 
successfully  the  initial  business  job,  he  should 
then  select  such  other  subjects  as  will:  first, 
develop  his  social  understanding  so  that  he  can 
readily  adjust  himself  in  any  occupational  or 
social  situation ;  second,  prepare  him  for  the 
initial  beginning  of  his  life ,  activities  other 
than  vocational ;  third,  increase  his  technical 
business  knowledge  so  as  to  prepare  him  for 
promotional  opportunities;  fourth,  give  him  as 
liberal  an  education  in  addition  to  his  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  training  as  the  time  he  can 
allot  to  his  schooling  will  permit. 

Before  leaving  school  the  student  should  be 
informed  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  can 
continue  his  educational  growth,  such  as 
through  extension  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  various  types  of  home  study,  and 
especially  the  constant  study  of  the  occupation 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  student  should 
be  advised  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
continuing  his  study. 

Business  English 

Any  English  course  designed  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  occupational  needs  may  be  offered  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  required  30  credits 
in  English,  when  given  in  accordance  with 
the  English  major  as  set  forth  in  Bulletin  F-1 

The  Majors  in  Business  Education 

The  objective  of  the  majors  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of 
such  knowledge,  skill  and  technique  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  the  individual  employable  in 
one  of  the  business  occupations.  The  major 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  30  credits  of 
coordinated  work,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prepare  students  to  enter  one  of 
the  following  fields  of  work : 

1.  Stenographic  or  secretarial  work 

2.  Bookkeeping  work 

3.  General  clerical  service 

4.  Sales  service. 

At  least  20  credits  must  be  completed  in  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school. 

Stenographic  Major 

The  stenographic  major  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  30  credits  as  follows: 

Shorthand  .  15  to  20  credits 

Typewriting  and  transcription.  10  to  IS  credits 

It  is  recommended  that  additional  credit  in 
secretarial  practice  be  required.  This  should 
be  taken  in  cooperative  training  on  the  job 
when  possible. 
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This  major  requires  an  employable  mastery 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  If  the  shorthand 
course  is  so  motivated  that  an  employable 
mastery  can  be  gained  in  the  time  required  for 
15  credits  this  will  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the 
shorthand  requirement,  otherwise  20  credits 
are  required. 

Bookkeeping  Major 

The  bookkeeping  major  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  30  credits  as  follows : 


Bookkeeping*  .  15  credits 

Business  mathematics  .  5  credits 

Five  or  more  credits  selected 
from  the  following: 

Business  mathematics  ....  5  credits 

Office  practice  .  5  to  10  credit-; 

Office  appliances  .  S  to  10  credits 

Elements  of  business .  10  credits 

Filing  .  5  credits 

Bookkeeping  .  5  credits 


Salesmanship  Major 

The  salesmanship  major  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  30  credits  from  the  following ; 


Principles  of  salesmanship....  5  to  10  credits 

Principles  of  advertising .  5  credits 

Merchandising  and  store  service  5  to  10  credits 

Retail  selling  .  5  to  10  credits 

Specialty  selling  .  5  to  10  credits 

Business  art  .  5  credits 


To  satisfy  this  major  the  student  must  com¬ 
plete  a  cooperative  selling  course  either  in 
retail  or  specialty  selling.  This  course  must 
include  as  part  of  its  requirement  at  least  150 
hours  of  selling  on  the  job  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher. 

Clerical  Major 

The  clerical  major  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  40  credits  as  follows : 


Required: 

Cooperative  training  on  the 
job  under  supervision  of 

teacher*  *  5  credits 

Elements  of  business — Junior 

Business  Training  .  10  credits 

Business  mathematics  ....  5  credits 

Twenty  credits  selected  from  the 
following : 

Cooperative  training  on  the 
job  under  supervision  of 
teacher**  .  5  credits 


Business  mathematics  ....  5  credits 

Bookkeeping  .  10  credits 

Typewriting  .  5  to  10  credits 

Office  practice  .  5  to  10  credits 

Merchandising  and  store 

service  .  5  to  10  credits 

Salesmanship  .  5  to  10  credits 

Office  appliances  .  5  to  10  credits 


Penmanship 

High  school  credit  cannot  be  given  for  pen¬ 
manship.  This  subject  is  not  listed  as  a  high 
school  subject.  Students  taking  a  business 
major,  however,  should  be  required  to  make 
a  score  of  at  least  70  on  the  Ayers  Penmanship 
Scale  before  they  complete  their  major  in 
business  education. 

Business  Majors  Must  Be  Planned 

Business  majors  must  be  definitely  planned 
and  the  plan  recorded  on  the  student’s  record 
card  by  the  end  of  the  11th  year.  The  work 
must  be  coordinated  so  that  the  training  will 
fit  the  student  to  carry  on  successfully  in  a 
business  occupation.  These  majors  must  not 
be  used  as  a  graduation  device  for  students 
who  do  not  expect  to  enter  business  employ¬ 
ment.  The  measure  of  the  practicability  and 
effectiveness  of  these  majors  will  be  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  product  in  employment.  Reports 
on  the  product  will  be  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education. 

Curriculum  Defined 

A  curriculum  is  a  group  of  subjects  or 
courses  of  study,  representative  of  all  major 
objectives  of  education,  including  that  of  voca¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  representative  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well-balanced  education,  which  a 
student  may  pursue  for  an  extended  length  of 
time  and  qualify  for  a  diploma. 

A  program  of  studies  is  an  outline  that  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  subjects  or  courses  of  study 
that  are  offered  in  a  given  school  org^i- 
zatidn.*** 

A  course  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  kind,  amount,  and  order  of  material  se¬ 
lected  from  any  particular  field  of  knowledge. 
(The  term  is  often  used  interchangeably  with 
subj  ect.)**** 

(Continued  on  page  2S) 


*  In  those  schools  where  the  bookkeeping  course  has  been  reorganized  and  the  technique  separated  from  the  social  business 
information,  one  year — 10  credits— of  bookkeeping  will  be  accepted  when  such  course  is  preceded  by  a  ten-oredlt  course 
In  the  fundamentals  of  business  and  business  administration.  Elements  of  business  or  junior  business  training  will 
not  satisfy  this  requirement.  Fundamentals  of  business  and  business  administration  is  an  advanced  course. 

**  The  cooperative  training  should  be  limited  to  pupils  who  are  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In  case  a  school  cannot  develop 
sufficient  Job  contacts,  permission  to  substitute  certain  courses  for  cooperative  training  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 

***  Adapted  from  Commbrciai.  Tbacrino  Problbmb,  by  Paul  8.  Lomax. 

****From  Thb  Making  or  High  School  Ccbriccla.  by  Williams. 


'Details  of  (jregg  Writer  <Jlwards 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Gregi  Writir  Art  and  Cridmtials  Departmtnt 


AV S E  much  of  the  information  rela- 
tive  to  participation  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
certificate  activities  is  of  value  to  the 
teacher  only,  we  are  not  publishing  full  details 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  this  year,  but  giving  only 
such  information  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
student.  Teachers  desiring  their  students  to 
enter  as  units  in  order  to  win  club  prizes  will 
find  the  following  instructions  and  pointers  of 
help  in  preparing  and  sending  the  papers  to  us. 
We  suggest  that  all  of  the  instructions  be  read 
carefully,  and  those  fitting  your  own  particular 
need  underlined. 


Each  year  clubs  of  papers  are  lost  in  the 
mail,  held  up  in  the  files,  or  thrown  out  be¬ 
cause  adequate  information  that  would  lead  to 
a  proper  disposition  of  the  club  was  not  given. 
We  wish  to  cooperate  in  every  way  that  we 
can,  and  the  details  given  here  will  be  helpful 
to  teachers  interested  in  incorporating  the 
awards’  plans  in  their  curriculum.  Any  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  these  rules  or  tests,  if  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  will  be 
answered  fully. 

Here  are  the  details : 


Complete  Theory  Certificate 


A  COMPLETE  Theory  Certificate  is 
awarded  to  students  who  qualify  on  one 
of  the  five  theory  tests  supplied  by  the  Gregg 
Writer.  Application  for  these  tests  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  remittance  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  blanks.  The  blanks  cost  10c  each, 
but  no  further  charge  is  made  for  issuing  a 
certificate  if  the  student  qualifies.  The  tests, 
of  200  words  each,  embrace  various  principles 
in  the  Manual  and  are  designed  to  test  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  shorthand  theory.  A 
test  may  be  given  immediately  after  completing 
the  Manual,  or  used  as  a  review  test  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  semester.  This  is  op¬ 
tional  with  the  teacher. 

This  Complete  Theory  certificate  is  required 


for  promotion  and  graduation  by  many  schools. 
The  passing  grade  to  secure  a  certificate  is  90 ; 
that  is,  twenty  errors  are  permitted  on  the 
200-word  test.  If  a  student  fails  to  qualify 
on  the  first  test,  he  may  try  the  second,  and 
so  on — five  tests  will  be  issued  this  year.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  these  tests. 

VV’hile  examination  copies  cannot  be  sent  out, 
teachers  may  take  the  test  themselves.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  teachers  without 
charge  upon  application,  and  certificates  will 
be  issued  to  those  that  qualify. 

.All  complete  theory  blanks  must  be  returned 
to  us  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  qualify 
for  certificates. 


TSe  0.  q.  JL. 


CT"HE  Order  of  Gregg  Artists  is  the  largest 
shorthand  organization  in  the  world.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  student  members, 
to  be  found  in  Australia,  Argentina,  China, 
East  Indies,  England,  India,  Ireland,  Japan, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Peru,  New  Zealand,  Siam, 
Scotland,  South  Africa,  Turl^ey,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  West  Indies,  West  Africa,  and  Panama, 
as  well  as  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  O.  G.  A.,  since  iti  inauguration  in 
1912,  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  shorthand  writing  skill,  and 
has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  attracting 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  correct  execution 
of  notes,  thereby  raising  the  standard  of 
accuracy  in  transcription. 


Winning  the  O.  G.  A.  certificate  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  testimonial  of  practical  writing  ability, 
and  has  been  made  a  requirement  for  gradu¬ 
ation  in  many  schools.  Hundreds  of  O.  G.  A. 
clubs  have  been  organized  by  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  educational 
and  social  intercourse,  and  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  in  shorthand  writing  and 
speed  practice. 

The  0.  G.  A.  Standard 

The  standard  set  for  winning  the  O.  G.  A. 
certificate  is  within  the  reach  of  every  student. 
A  good,  dependable  shorthand  writing  style 
is  essential  to  efficient  stenographic  work  and 
this  is  all  that  is  required.  A  certificate  of 
membership  is  awarded  to  anyone  who  submits 
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offered.  While  nofes  accepted  for  this  cer¬ 
tificate  are  judged  by  the  same  basic  qualities 
that  determine  the  issuance  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  certificate,  the  standard  is  very  much 
higher.  Specimens  submitted  for  this  higher 
certificate  must  be  written  with  ink.  The 
examination  fee  is  fifty  cents. 

A  detailed  criticism  is  made  on  all  papers 
not  qualifying  for  the  Superior  Merit  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

Teachers,  especially,  ought  to  have  the 
Superior  Merit  Certificate,  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  professional  stand- 
I  OBHI  ard  of  executional  skill. 


a  qualifying  specimen  of  his  notes  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions  given  with  each  test. 
The  tests  are  published  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
each  month.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  required 
with  each  paper,  and  the  remittance  should  be 
sent  with  the  club. 


Teachers  Ur^ed  to  Qualify 

Teachers  are  not  only  permitted  to  take  the 
tests  for  the  certificates  but  are  urged  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  charge  for  examining  teachers’ 

specimens  and  issuing  cer-  _ 

tificates,  and  to  those  that  ■■  '  ■ 

qualify  the  gold  O.  G.  A. 
pin  will  be  awarded  also. 

The  ambition  of  every 
shorthand  teacher  ought  to 
be  to  become  a  member  of  MjlllK \|9|||||| 

the  O.  G.  A.  this  year ! 


In  addition  to  the  cer¬ 
tificates  awarded,  if  ten  or 
more  specimens  in  any 
school  club  qualify,  the 
writer  of  the  best  notes  in 
the  club  will  receive  as  a 
special  prize  the  bronze 
O.  G.  A.  pin ;  in  a  club  of 
twenty  qualifying  speci¬ 
mens,  the  silver  O.  G.  A, 
pin ;  in  a  club  of  thirty, 
the  gold  O.  G.  A.  pin;  in 
a  club  of  forty,  a  beautiful, 
jewelled  O.  G.  A.  pin  set 
with  emerald-green  stones ; 
in  a  club  of  fifty  or  more, 
the  Pearl  O.  G.  A.  pin ; 
in  a  club  of  sixty  or  more, 
a  Gregg  Stenographic 
Fountain  Pen  with  the 
O.  G.  A.  emblem  on  the 
cap. 


How  to  Prepare  the  Test 

Either  pen  or  pencil  may 
be  used  in  wTiting  the  speci¬ 
men,  but  the  writing  should 
be  done  in  a  column  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide, 
preferably  on  ruled  paper. 

The  test  given  in  the  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  until  a  copy  that  rep¬ 
resents  the  applicant’s  best 
writing  is  secured.  Mail  it 
to  the  editor  of  the  Art  and 
Credentials  Department  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  test  you  are  sub¬ 
mitting,  together  with  the 
examination  fee  of  ten 
cents. 

This  specimen  will  then 
be  reviewed  by  the  ex¬ 
aminer,  and,  if  it  qualifies, 
a  membership  certificate  in 
the  O.G.  A.  will  be  awarded. 

If  it  does  not  qualify,  the  notes  will  be  returned 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  further 
practice. 

The  tests  are  judged  on  (a)  Correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles;  (b)  Smooth,  fluent, 
and  light  lines  secured  by  writing  with  a  free, 
easy  movement;  (c)  Correct  curvature  and 
method  of  joining;  (d)  Uniform  size,  slant, 
and  proportion  of  characters,  and  uniform 
spacing  between  outlines. 


Enclose  Fees  with  Specimens 

To  insure  expeditious 
handling  of  papers,  please 
send  the  examination  fee 
with  them,  as  tests  received 
without  a  remittance  are 
either  returned  or  sent  to 
the  file  until  a  remittance  is  received,  and  this, 
of  course,  occasions  considerable  delay  in 
issuing  the  desired  certificates. 


Good  News! 

Mar  it  Mahaffy  and  Gertrude  Ebel  rejoice  at 
second  0.  G.  A.  Contest  victory  for  South  St. 
Paul  High  School  last  June 


Honor  Rolls 


To  the  class  in  which  one  or  more  members 
secure  O.  G.  A.  certificates,  a  beautifully 
engrossed  Honor  Roll  will  be  mailed  on  which 
to  inscribe  from  time  to  time  the  names  of 
students  that  become  members  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
Superior  Merit  Certificate  The  Honor  Roll  is  available  to  all  teachers, 

and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

To  those  who  are  exceptionally  skillful  And  with  this  summary  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
writers,  the  Certificate  of  Superior  Merit  is  work,  let  us  go  on  to  our  other  activities : 
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Order  of  Jlrtistic  typists 


CTHE  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  aims  to 
encourage  professional  typing.  Certificates 
of  membership  are  awarded  to  students  and 
typists  who  combine  the  indispensable  qualities 
of  speed,  accuracy,  and  attractiveness  in  the 
arrangement  of  one  of  the  tests  published  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  each  month. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Junior  O.  A.  T. 
Certificate.  This  certificate  is  available  to 
anyone  who  has  finished  the  keyboard  and 
is  able  to  write  a  satisfactory  copy  of  the 
Junior  test. 

Senior  membership  is  open  to  all  typists 
who  have  reached  a  speed  of  at  least  forty 
words  a  minute  on  plain  copy.  Senior  tests 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  signed  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  has  attained 
an  average  speed  of  forty  words,  but  the  senior 
test  need  not  be  timed,  as  it  requires  elements 
of  arrangement  that  will  slow  the  typist’s 
normal  writing  speed. 

Suggestions  for  Preparing  Papers 

Observance  of  the  few  suggestions  given 
here  will  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of 
O.  A.  T.  tests. 

1.  Read  instructions  carefully  and  be  sure  you 
understand  what  is  required. 

2.  Arrange  the  Junior  test  on  one  sheet  only.  Each 
part  of  the  Senior  test  requires  a  sheet,  making  two 
sheets  to  the  test. 

3.  Use  good  quality  paper  of  regular  letter-size — 
eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inches  (except  where 
legal  size  is  specified  in  the  directions). 

4.  Center  heading. 

5.  Keep  margins  as  nearly  even  as  possible. 

6.  See  that  the  ribbon  used  is  capable  of  producing 
good,  clear  copy. 

7.  Use  clean  type. 

8.  Do  not  erase,  or  strike  over  letters;  typographical 
errors  are  not  permitted. 

9.  Indent  paragraphs  cither  five  or  ten  spaces, 
but  keep  them  uniform  throughout  the  test.  A  lesser 
number  than  five  spaces  or  a  greater  number  than 
five,  unless  it  be  ten,  should  not  be  used. 

10.  Double  space  always  between  paragraphs  whether 
on  single-spaced  matter  or  double-spaced,  but  do  not 
use  more  than  two  spaces. 

11.  Strike  space  bar  twice  after  each  sentence  stop 
— period,  interrogation,  exclamation,  etc.,  but  do  not 
space  before  or  after  a  hyphen  or  dash.  A  dash  is 
made  by  using  two  hyphens  without  spacing  either 
before  or  after. 


12.  Type  a  proper  heading  or  caption  on  tabulated 
work  in  the  Senior  test.  The  wording  must  be  clear 
and  understandable,  but  brief.  Tests  should  be 
properly  punctuated.  While  typewritten  borders  are 
not  absolutely  essential  unless  so  stated  with  the 
copy,  they  frequently  add  to  the  artistic  appearance 
of  the  work,  particularly  if  the  copy  is  technically 
perfect,  but  these  borders  are  secondary;  a  clean-cut 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  test  is  of  first  importance. 

13.  Student’s  name,  name  and  address  of  school, 
including  city  and  state,  and  the  date  should  be 
typed  at  the  top  of  each  test  paper.  This  precaution 
is  used  so  that  in  the  possible  event  that  papers 
Itecome  separated  in  the  course  of  handling,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  assembling  those  from  the 
same  class  and  making  reports. 

14.  Mail  the  papers  to  the  editor  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  Art  and  Credentials  Department  with  sufficient 
postage  to  cover  transportation,  and  enclose  a  remit¬ 
tance  to  cover  the  fees.  Papers  may  be  folded  and 
sent  in  regular  envelopes  to  reduce  the  cost  of  postage 
to  a  minimum,  but  they  should  be  neatly  folded- - 
otherwise  sent  flat.  Pa;>ers  that  are  rolled  usually 
present  a  very  mussy  appearance  that  detracts  from 
the  neatness  of  the  copy. 

15.  An  examination  fee  of  ten  cents  should  be  sent 
with  each  Junior  as  well  as  each  Senior  test,  even 
when  both  are  submitted  at  one  time  for  certificates. 
Certificates  of  membership  in  the  Junior  or  the  Senior 
division  will  be  issued  to  all  candidates  whose  work 
receives  the  approval  of  the  examiners. 

16.  Submit  the  test  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  following  its  publication.  Junior  and  Senior 
tests  are  printed  each  month  in  the  Gregg  Writer. 
A  student  may  practise  these  tests  as  often  as  desired, 
but  be  should  submit  only  one  specimen  of  each  to 
us  during  any  one  month.  Directions  for  preparing 
tests  are  printed  in  every  issue  of  the  magazine. 
Read  them  carefully. 

0.  A.  T.  Awards 

Bronze,  silver,  and  gold  O.  A.  T.  pins,  re¬ 
spectively,  are  awarded  the  writers  of  the 
best  papers  in  clubs  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
qualifying  papers.  If  fifty  or  more  papers 
in  a  club  qualify,  the  prize  for  the  best  paper 
will  be  the  Official  Gregg  Shorthand  Pen. 

Quality  of  Typing  Materially  Affects 
Success  on  Job 

Since  the  typewritten  transcript  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  a  stenographer’s  ability, 
the  'artistic  appearance  of  his  work  may  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  his  success  in  qualifying 
for  his  first  position.  The  cultivation,  therefore, 
of  artistry  in  typing  is  a  very  important  element 
in  his  practice  work. 


transcription  tests 


COMEONE  has  said  that  good  shorthand 
writing  is  only  half  the  making  of  a  good 
stenographer;  good  typing  makes  the  other 
half.  Office  production  depends  largely  upon 


the  efficient  transcription  of  notes,  and  only 
the  student  who  develops  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  transcription  has  completed  the  whole 
stenographic  job. 
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There  are  certificates,  prizes,  and  medals 
offered  therefore  to  students  with  ability  to 
correlate  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  first 
transcription  certificate  is  available  to  those 
who  are  able  to  write  a  “take”  at  sixty  words 
a  minute  for  five  minutes  and  transcribe  it 
neatly  and  accurately;  the  second  certificate 
for  eighty  words  a  minute  in  shorthand;  and 
the  third  certificate  for  one  hundred  words  a 
minute  in  shorthand. 

The  material  for  these  tests  is  sent  to 
teachers  each  month  without  charge,  sealed, 
counted,  and  ready  for  dictation.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service 
should  write  today  giving  their  name,  address 
and  name  of  the  school  in  which  they  are 
teaching,  and  ask  to  have  their  names  put  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  the  tests  each  month 
commencing  with  October. 

Expert  Medals 

The  bronze,  silver,  gold,  gold  and  enamel  (a 
new  medal  this  season),  and  diamond  medals 
are  the  highest  distinctions  to  be  awarded 
to  shorthand  writers.  The  tests  for  these 
medals  require  a  shorthand  speed  of  120,  140, 
160,  175,  and  200  words  a  minute,  respectively, 
on  tests  of  five  minutes’  duration.  Material  for 
the  medal  tests  at  the  higher  speeds  (140,  160, 
175,  and  200  words),  which  are  given  but  four 
times  a  year,  will  be  issued  only  upon  personal 
request  of  the  teacher.  The  120-word  speed 
test  will  be  sent  out  every  other  month  with 
the  Junior  test  material.  The  120-word  test, 
however,  as  well  as  the  other  medal  tests, 
must  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
a  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
as  explained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Committee  Supervision 

The  tests  for  the  bronze,  silver,  and  gold 
medals  (120-,  140-  and  160-word  speeds)  are  to 
be  conducted  by  a  special  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  consist  of  a  teacher  in  charge ;  a 
school  official  (such  as  a  high  school  principal, 
a  city  or  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  a 
business  college  president) ;  and  a  business 
or  professional  man  (for  instance,  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  business  man).  A  committee  of 
this  kind  will  be  available  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  school,  public  or  private. 

As  it  is  the  intention  to  make  these  tests 
a  definite  and  uniform  criterion  of  ability, 
this  end  will  be  contributed  to  by  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  such  a  committee.  This  committee 
will  supervise  the  conducting  of  the  tests,  will 
pass  upon  all  transcripts,  after  which  they 
will  make  out  and  sign  a  report,  and  submit  it, 
together  with  the  qualifying  transcripts,  for 
review  by  the  Credentials  Department  of  the 


Gregg  Writer.  The  first  medal  tests  for  this 
year  will  be  issued  in  November,  1929. 

The  tests  for  the  gold  and  enamel  and  the 
diamond  medals  are  conducted  only  at  the 
offices  of  the  Gtegg  Publishing  Company,  or 
by  their  representatives. 

After  the  tests  have  been  given,  papers 
should  be  checked  carefully,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  published  here,  and  those  that 
qualify  for  certificates  at  the  respective  speeds 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Gregg  Writer  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department,  together  with  the  fee  of 
ten  cents  for  each  test,  if  certificates  are  to 
be  awarded.  The  tests  are  then  reviewed,  and, 
if  the  transcripts  are  satisfactory,  certificates 
are  issued. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

If  any  of  the  following  rules  governing  the 
T.  T.  activities  is  not  clear,  write  us  for  an 
explanation  when  applying  for  the  tests. 

1.  Rules  promulgated  by  this  department  will  be 
final  in  all  tests. 

2.  A  writer  may  compete  for  any  Junior  speed  at  any 
time;  but  after  winning  a  certificate  at  a  specified 
speed,  he  will  be  considered  ineligible  to  compete 
for  a  certificate  at  the  same  or  lower  speed. 

To  compete  for  either  the  bronze  or  silver  medal 
(120  and  140  words  a  minute)  the  writer  must 
have  won  a  certificate  at  100  words  a  minute. 
To  compete  for  the  gold,  gold  and  enamel,  or 
diamond  medal  (160,  175,  and  200  words  a 

minute)  a  writer  must  have  won  the  silver  medal 
(140  words  a  minute). 

3.  All  tests  will  be  for  five  minutes’  duration. 
Material  will  be  properly  counted  out  in  quarter- 
minutes.  The  material  will  be  sent  sealed  and 
may  not  be  opened  until  the  time  of  the  contest. 

4.  Speeds  are  60,  80,  and  100  words  a  minute  for 
certificates;  120,  140,  160,  175,  and  200  words  a 
minute  for  the  Expert  Medals.  Material  supplied 
by  the  Gregg  Writer  for  all  tests  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized  as  to  syllable  intensity.  Syllable  intensity 
will  be  not  less  than  1.20  and  not  more  than  1.50. 

5.  The  tests  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Credentials  Department. 

6.  In  checking  papers  all  penalties  and  errors  will 
be  rated  as  of  the  same  value;  that  is,  one  error 
only  should  be  marked  for  each  incorrectly  tran¬ 
scribed  word,  each  omitted  or  added  word,  each 
transposition,  or  each  deviation  of  any  kind  from 
copy  as  read. 

7.  Each  deviation  from  copy,  English  or  otherwise, 
is  one  error. 

8.  Each  tytx>graphical  mistake  will  constitute  one 
error  (the  standard  of  perfection  in  this  respect 
is  the  perfection  required  in  a  business  office.  As 
erasing  is  permissible  in  a  business  office,  an 
erasure  will  not  be  considered  an  error  if  it  is 
neatly  done.  If  it  is  badly  done,  it  will  con¬ 
stitute  one  error). 

9.  Each  misspelled  word  will  be  marked  one  error. 
(The  Webster,  Standard,  and  Century  dictionaries 
will  govern.) 

10.  Each  deviation  from  copy  in  the  matter  of 
punctuation,  where  the  sense  of  the  context  is 
affected,  will  be  considered  one  error.  This  calls 
for  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  checkers,  but 
certain  general  rules  may  be  enumerated  here: 
(a)  A  period  for  an  interrogation  mark  is 
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obviously  an  error,  except  in  some  doubtful  con¬ 
structions.  (All  possibility  of  doubt  in  such 
constructions  will  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  selection  of  the  material.) 

(b)  The  use  of  a  comma  for  a  semi-colon  or 
xnce  versa  is  not  an  error.  This  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  taste. 

(c)  The  omission  or  insertion  of  a  comma  is  not 
an  error.  This  is  frequently  a  matter  of  taste. 

(d)  The  omission  of  a  period  is  obviously  an 
error. 

(e)  The  use  of  a  dash  for  a  comma  or  semi¬ 
colon,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  an  error.  In  all  im¬ 
material  cases,  such  as  this,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  authorities  are  not  agreed  on 
punctuation. 

(f)  Faulty  punctuation,  where  a  clause  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  end  of  one  sentence  and  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  or  vice  versa,  is  one 
error  if  the  sense  of  the  context  is  affected.  (In 
cases  of  immaterial  clauses,  this  is  frequently 
caused  by  faulty  dictating,  and  the  student  should 
not  be  penalized  when  the  sense  is  not  affected.) 
Where  the  sense  is  changed,  one  error  only  should 
be  marked. 

11.  Faults  of  capitalization  should  be  marked  one 
error  each,  except  when  deviation  may  be  properly 
considered  a  matter  of  taste. 

12.  Hyphened  compound  words  will  be  considered  as 
two  words  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  mis¬ 
take  on  one  word  of  the  compound  will  constitute 
only  one  error. 

13.  Figures  are  counted  as  they  would  be  read — 
“38”  is  counted  as  two  words.  A  mistake  on 
one  of  the  figures,  therefore,  will  constitute  but 
one  error.  “1923”  (nineteen  hundred  twenty- 
three)  is  counted  as  four  words.  The  writing  of 
“1922”  for  “1923”  would  be  one  error  only.  The 
writing  of  “1823”  for  “1923”  would  be,  similarly, 
one  error.  The  writing  of  “1819”  for  “1923” 
would  be  three  errors;  and  if  every  figure  were 
wrong  in  the  date,  four  errors  would  be  charged. 

14.  Errors  are  not  charged  both  for  the  transcribing 
of  wrong  words  and  for  the  insertion  of  others  on 
the  same  construction.  For  instance,  the  checker 
should  count  the  number  of  words  incorrectly 
transcribed  and  that  will  be  the  total  of  errors 
on  that  construction;  but  if  the  number  of  incor¬ 
rect  words  the  student  transcribes  on  a  particular 
construction  exceeds  the  number  of  those  he  should 
have  transcribed,  he  is  charged  always  with  the 
greater  number.  For  instance,  if  he  wrote 
“Secretary  of  State”  for  “the  State,”  he  would 
be  charged  two  errors.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
properly  transcribed  “state,”  the  only  errors  being 
the  transcription  of  “secretary  of”  for  “the,”  and 
he  is  charged  with  the  greater  number,  which  is 
two.  Similarly,  if  in  a  wrong  transcription  the 
words  he  supplies  are  less  than  the  copy,  he  is 
charged  with  the  greater  number.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  charg:ing  him  for  words  correctly 
transcribed,  although  words  on  either  side  of  them 
may  be  subject  to  error. 

15.  Faulty  arrangement  or  centering  of  the  transcript 
will  be  marked  an  error.  Only  one  error  of  this 
kind  can  be  marked  on  the  complete  transcript. 

16.  Faulty  paragraphing  will  be  marked  an  error, 
but  only  one  error  of  this  kind  can  be  marked 
on  the  complete  transcript. 

17.  A  maximum  of  one  error  only  can  be  marked 
for  each  word  of  the  copy.  For  instance,  two 
errors  cannot  be  charged  against  any  one  word 
of  the  copy.  For  example,  any  single  word  both 
misspelled  and  improperly  capitalized,  will  be 
piarked  as  but  one  error. 

18.  Ninety-five  per  cent  accuracy  will  be  considered 
qualifying,  but  teachers  should  raise  the  standard 
to  meet  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own 
particular  school.  Teachers  who  are  insisting 


upon  perfect  transcripts,  and  who  wish  to  recog¬ 
nize  only  perfect  work,  may  send  only  perfect 
transcripts  to  the  Credentials  Department.  Like¬ 
wise,  teachers  wishing  to  hold  the  standard  of 
accuracy  up  to  98  or  99  per  cent  should  submit 
to  us  only  such  transcripts  as  qualify  under  that 
standard.  All  papers  submitte<l  to  us  and  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  errors  will 
Ije  considered  for  certificates,  but  transcripts 
having  more  than  5  per  cent  of  errors  will  be 
disqualified.  Papers  containing  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  errors,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  Gregg  Writer  for  review. 

The  maximum  numljer  of  errors  allowed  to  each 
take  (we  are  giving  the  figures  for  95  per  cent, 
and  97  per  cent  and  98  per  cent  accuracy,  respec¬ 
tively,  on  certificate  tests)  is  as  follows: 

95  Pet.  97  Pet.  98  Pet.* 
60  words  a  minute — 15  errors  9  6 

80  words  a  minute — 20  errors  12  8 

100  words  a  minute — 25  errors  15  10 

120  words  a  minute — 30  errors 

140  words  a  minute — 35  errors 

160  words  a  minute — 40  errors 

175  words  a  minute — 43  errors 

200  words  a  minute — 50  errors 

19.  Time  allowed  for  transcribing  will  be: 

60  words  a  minute — 45  minutes 
80  words  a  minute — 45  minutes 
100  words  a  minute — 1  hour 
120  words  a  minute — 1  hour 
140  words  a  minute — 75  minutes 
160  words  a  minute — 75  minutes 
175  words  a  minute — 90  minutes 
200  words  a  minute — 90  minutes 

20.  Shorthand  notes  of  each  contestant  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  transcript  in  all  cases.  Transcripts 
without  notes  will  not  be  considered. 

21.  The  Examining  Committee  will  consist  of  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  SoRelle,  Mr.  Hagar,  Mr.  Fry,  and 
Miss  Ulrich. 


The  Junior  tests  for  the  60-,  80-,  and 
100-word  certificates  may  be  conducted  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher  any  time  within  one  week 
after  receipt  of  the  material.  The  tests  are 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Credentials  Department  of 
the  Gregg  Writer.  The  papers,  after  they 
have  been  corrected,  should  be  submitted,  with 
a  report  signed  by  the  teacher  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  a  school  official. 


Club  Prizes 

Club  prizes  for  Transcription  Tests  are 
awarded  as  follows : 

For  the  best  paj)er  submitted  in  a  club  of  fifteen 
or  more  qualifying  papers  at  one  hundred  words  a 
minute,  a  gold  pin — the  decision  to  be  made  on 
accuracy,  spelling,  arrangement,  and  general  neatness 
of  the  paper. 

A  silver  pin  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  paper 
in  a  club  of  fifteen  or  more  pap>ers  at  eighty  words 
a  minute;  and  a  bronze  pin  for  the  best  paper  in 
a  club  of  fifteen  or  more  papers  at  sixty  words  a 
minute. 

In  a  mixed  group  of  fifteen  or  more  qualifying 
papers  submitted,  with  less  than  fifteen  papers  of 
any  one  si>eed,  the  club  prize  is  awarded  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  making  the  best  record  at  the  highest  speed. 
But  in  the  event  that  a  mixed  club  contains  a  unit 
of  fifteen  papers  of  any  one  speed  the  prize  is  awarded 
to  the  student  making  the  liest  record  on  that  speed. 
If  such  a  club  contains  two  such  units,  one  say,  at  60, 
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and  the  other  at  80,  and  less  than  fifteen  at  100, 
two  prizes  will  be  awarded,  one  each  to  the  students 
making  the  best  records  on  the  60-  and  80-word  tests, 
respectively.  Again,  if  a  mixed  club  contains  fifteen 
or  more  60’s  and  fifteen  or  more  80’s  and  lOO’s 
combined,  a  prize  will  be  awarded  in  the  60-word 
unit  and  another  to  the  student  making  the  liest 
record  at  100  words  a  minute. 


Let  the  Gregg  Writer  Awards  Help  Motivate 
Your  Classes! 

There  will  be  days  of  discouragement,  many 
of  them,  perhaps,  when  only  the  plucky  student 
will  grit  his  teeth  and  keep  right  on  prac¬ 


tising.  Frequently,  a  student  will  work  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  increasing  his  speed 
very  materially,  but,  if  he  has  kept  on  prac¬ 
tising,  the  month  following  he  may  be  the 
best  in  his  class.  To  keep  the  student  prac¬ 
tising  during  this  period  by  offering  incentives 
that  are  within  his  reach  is  the  function  of  the 
Credentials  Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 
Let  the  awards  help  you  in  your  class  work ! 

A  reprint  of  these  instructions  in  a  con¬ 
veniently  sized  Credentials  Booklet  may  be 
had  by  teachers  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
certificate  activities.  If  you  wish  a  copy, 
just  write  us  for  it. 


Report  of  the  meeting  of  the 

Department  of  'business  Education  of  the 
TSfational  Education  Association 

Bihmort  Haiti,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
July  i-i,  1929 

Lloyd  L.  Jones 

New  Officers 

Pkesident:  J.  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
Vice-President:  L.  A.  Rice,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Secretary:  Miss  Pattie  L.  Sinclair,  Commercial  Higji  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Representative  to  the  National  Council  of  Elducation,  Charles  Hainfeld,  Union  Hill  High  School,  Union  City, 

New  Jersey 


M OST  effective  setting  for  the  opening 
session  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Clark 
E.  Harrison,  Draughon’s  Business  College, 
Atlanta,  chairman  of  the  local  committee — 
inviting  the  members  to  join  the  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  typical  southern 
luncheon  followed  by  a  cooperative  attempt  to 
work  out  some  of  the  commercial  education 
problems  that  had  been  scheduled  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  president  of  the  Department, 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  of  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

High  lights  of  the  program  follow: 

First  Session 

“Caveat  Mercator” — William  John  Cooper, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Inasmuch  as  business  has  always 
set  the  standard  of  progress  for  our  country. 


let  us  look  briefly  at  the  change  in  business 
and  business  methods.  At  one  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “caveat  emptor”  (let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware)  was  considered  good  business  and  was 
even  embodied  in  the  old  English  law.  The 
buyer  was  always  on  his  guard,  but  he  had  no 
redress  for  his  injuries  or  difficulties.  The  out¬ 
raged  customer  could  protest  and  the  seller 
could  laugh  at  him.  But  the  merchant  soon 
discovered  that  the  dissatisfied  customer  never 
came  back.  The  business  man  has  given  up 
the  old  bargaining  idea.  Instead  of  “caveat 
emptor”  we  have  “caveat  mercator”  (let  the 
merchant  beware).  From  “cheating  the  cus¬ 
tomer”  the  business  slogan  has  become  “serv¬ 
ing  the  customer.”  The  responsibility  for 
quality,  price,  good  measure,  honest  weight, 
and  purity  is  on  the  merchant.  What  the 
customer  asks  about  goods  must  be  answered 
truthfully. 

Business  education  has  forged  to  the  front 
largely  because  of  the  insistence  and  vision 
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of  business  men.  Many  schools  of  business 
have  been  financed  and  endowed  by  business 
men.  Secondary  commercial  education  has 
arisen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Public  commercial  education  is  making  it 
possible  for  business  educators  and  business 
men  and  w'omen  to  sit  around  the  table  and 
work  out  a  solution  for  the  great  problem  of 
business  as  a  service  to  mankind. 

Second  Session 

Business  Education  for  a  New  World — 
Harold  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Junior  College  movement  started 
in  the  West  and  has  steadily  moved  eastward. 
Within  the  past  five  years  junior  colleges  have 
increased  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred. 
The  movement  is  here  to  stay  and  represents 
an  extension  of  the  high  school,  therefore  the 
courses  are  specific  rather  than  general.  Busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  junior  college  is  very 
definitely  meeting  the  needs  of  young  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  enter  the  business 
world. 

Whither  Business  Education.? — J.  L. 
Harman,  President,  Boteling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  The 
whither  of  business  education  may  be  the 
whither  of  business.  Business  has  in  the  past 
made  great  cities  and  powerful  nations,  but 
often  the  people  were  not  educated  to  their 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  and  great 
nations  died.  This  is  because  business  has 
not  waited  for  education.  The  ideal  school — 
the  super-school  of  business — will  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  and  administered  that  education  will 
guide  and  direct  business  so  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  great  and  lasting  good  in  the  world. 

Significance  of  Recent  Research  Studies 
IN  Commercial  Education — J.  O.  Malott, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  are  7,000,000  workers  in  business  and 
1,000,000  young  men  and  women  studying 
business,  therefore  research  studies  in  business 
will  have  a  profound  influence  if  they  are  used. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  (1)  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  to  do  better  those  socially  desirable 
things  they  are  going  to  do  anyhow,  and 
(2)  to  organize  the  content  of  the  school 
courses  so  that  the  student  will  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  value  from  them.  Inasmuch  as  the 
research  studies  in  commercial  education  will 
affect  so  many  young  men  and  women,  they 
ought  to  be  conducted  and  their  results  in¬ 
terpreted  most  carefully. 

Studies  already  completed  are  being  used 
as  follows : 

1.  The  commercial  occupations  surveys  of  Nichols, 
Barnhart,  Malott,  Anderson,  Connor  and  Jones  are 


heginning  to  he  used  in  reorganizing  the  junior  anu 
senior  high  school  curricula.  The  junior  high  schools 
esvH-’cially  are  alert  to  the  demands  for  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training. 

2.  The  joh  or  duties  analyses  of  specific  positions 
in  business  have  not  been  generally  incorporated  in 
textbooks  or  in  courses  of  study.  However,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  study  of  the  general  office  clerk 
by  Connor  and  Jones  through  the  Cleveland  Office 
Managers  Association  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  application  of  a  research  study  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Junior  Business  Training  course 
of  study. 

The  setting  up  of  standards  of  performance 
in  the  various  commercial  subjects  is  the 
ne.xt  step.  .\n  excellent  beginning  has  been 
made :  ( 1 )  the  Charters  and  Whitley  study 

of  871  duties  of  secretaries,  (2)  the  Strumpf 
study  of  269  duties  of  the  bookkeeper,  and 
(3)  the  Connor  and  Jones  study  of  418  duties 
of  the  general  office  clerk. 

A  discussion  of  the  foregoing  papers  was 
led  by  C.  B.  Wray,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
Georgia. 

Third  Session 

New  Techniques  in  the  Te.\ching  or 
Junior  Business  Training — Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
formerly  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of 
Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Educatiotial 
Counselor,  Office  Managers  Group,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  To  attempt  to  set  up  new  techniques 
in  Junior  Business  Training  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  modern  business  techniques  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  demands  of  modern  business  should 
be  met  squarely,  and  the  latest  investigations 
and  researches  used  by  the  teachers  of  the 
commercial  sciences. 

It  is  the  first  study  to  be  used  in  complete 
detail  in  building  a  complete  course  of  study 
in  Junior  Business  Training  and  represents 
what  is  coming  in  every  phase  of  business 
education. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lowe,  principal.  Commercial 
High  School,  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Mr.  Jones’  paper. 

New  Techniques  in  Shorthand — Miss 
Addie  Steinheimer,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that 
transcription  is  a  psychological  process  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  reporting  in  shorthand  or 
copying  by  means  of  a  typewriter  is  the  basis 
of  the  new  techniques  in  shorthand.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  new  Gregg  material  so  adequately  meets 
the  demands  of  the  modern  teacher  that  there 
is  little  he  need  do  beyond  following  these 
teaching  aids  with  confidence,  enthusiasm  and 
directness.  To  begin  to  transcribe  as  rapidly 
as  the  student  learns  the  shorthand  outlines 
*  is  the  basis  of  the  new  techniques.  Tests, 
measurements,  reading  assignments  and  moti¬ 
vated  practice  from  current  shorthand  material, 
(.Continued  on  page  29) 
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[  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ] 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


$iz6o  in  Cash  Trills  for  Treachers 


HE  appear¬ 
ance  of  the 
Anniversary 
f'l  d  i  t  i  o  n  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  and 
dictation  material 
adapted  to  the  new 
organization  in  this 
manual.  A  vast 
amount  of  such 
material  adapted  to  the  1916  Manual  already 
has  been  accumulated.  Most  of  this  has  been 
contributed  by  teachers  throughout  the  country 
who  had  composed  the  material  for  use  in 
their  own  classes,  with  the  idea  in  view  that 
the  freshness  of  such  material  would  con¬ 
stantly  bring  a  new  interest  into  the  work 
for  both  student  and  teacher.  The  contri¬ 
butions  of  these  teachers  have  been  valuable 
to  the  whole  shorthand  teaching  fraternity, 
and  to  thousands  of  students.  We  are  proud 
of  the  professional  spirit  teachers  have  shown 
in  their  work  and  also  the  spirit  of  liberality 
which  prompted  them  to  pass  the  results  of 
their  efforts  on  to  the  other  members  of  the 
profession  through  the  columns  of  this  mag¬ 
azine. 

This  material,  however,  is  now  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  Manual, 
and,  in  order  to  stimulate  immediate  interest 
in  the  construction  of  the  material  adapted  to 
the  new  organization  in  the  Anniversary 
Edition,  we  have  decided  to  offer  cash  prizes 
(announc.ed  on  this  page)  for  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  material  adapted  to  the  various  units 
in  the  new  Manual. 

We  believe  this  plan  will  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  capitalize  their  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  construction  of  suitable  practice 
material,  and  that  it  will  be  useful  to  them 
for  supplementary  practice  in  their  own  classes 
whether  they  win  a  prize  or  not.  At  any  rate, 
the  prize-winning  material  will  represent  the 


cream  of  the  best 
that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  com¬ 
position  of  such 
material  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Those  who 
have  acquired  the 
cross  -  word  puzzle 
habit  will  find  it 
even  more  inter¬ 
esting,  because  it  is 
entirely  creative. 
Three  pieces  of 
material,  one  for  each  unit,  are  required  for 
each  chapter.  The  •material  may  consist  of 
sentences,  business  letters,  or  continuous  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  theme.  Lists 
of  detached  words  are  not  needed,  and  if 
submitted  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
judges  of  the  contest.  The  sentences  or  other 
matter  must  be  meaningful  and  should  be 
interesting.  The  material  for  any  unit  must 
be  such  matter  as  can  be  written  under  the 
principles  already  presented  in  the  Manual, 
including  the  unit  under  consideration.  The 
richer  it  is  in  the  application  of  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  unit  for  which  it  is  to  furnish 
practice,  the  better.  Each  piece  of  matter 
should  contain  sufficient  material  to  fill  one 
Manual  page  of  shorthand,  approximately  175 
words.  A  page  may  contain  one  long,  or  two 
or  three  short  business  letters — the  salutation 
body,  and  closing  of  the  letter  only  being 
required,  as  in  the  Manual.  A  story  or  theme 
may  begin  in  the  first  unit  of  a  chapter  and 
continue  through  the  next  two  units,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  contestant  this  will  afford  a 
better  opportunity  fully  to  develop  the  topic. 

Conditions 

1.  The  paper  submitted  must  be  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  Anniversary  Manual. 

2.  A  contestant  may  present  as  many  sets  of 
papers  as  he  desires. 

(.Continued  on  page  22) 


$105  in  prizes 

will  be  awarded  for 

material  for  each  chapter  of  the  1 

Manual,  to  be 

divided  as  follows: 

First  Prize.  .  . 

. $50 

Second  Prize . 

.  .  25 

Third  Prize.  . 

.  15 

Fourth  Prize. 

.  10 

Fifth  Prize .  .  . 

.  5 
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Tracfice  Sentences 


in  the  JTnniversary 


Compiled  by 


ColunrA, 


ft ^^W\ERHAPS  you  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  paragraphs,”  Mt  ^1 
words  given  in  the  Word  List  on  the  last  three  pages  of  the  pai^l 
Shorthand  Manual.’  I  arranged  these  for  my  own  information,  b|a 
“I  realize  that  it  makes  no  material  difference  whether  the  new  or  the  old  oii|il! 
teachers — and  I  somehow  continue  to  think  of  myself  as  a  teacher  of  shoilltn 
— will  want  to  learn  the  new  outlines  at  once.” 

In  these  sentences,  Mr.  Skeeles  has  given  several  words  which  arel^t 
tinguished  from  usually;  and  words  such  as  Australia,  Atlantic,  courteou5  j\ 
marized  in  the  pamphlet.'*'  In  presenting  the  sentences  we  are  italicizin||s 


SENTENCES  FOR  PRACTICE 


In  his  report  to  the  board  the  auditor  of  the  automobile  concern  will  surely 
undertake  to  designate  clearly  and  ftdly  what  bookkeeping  is  needed  to  show  in 
detail  which  materials  are  usually  subject  to  scarcity.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system  were  clearly  shown  this  season.  The  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  figures  claim  that  the  lack  of  accurate  data  obstructed  the  foreman  instead  of 
simplifying  his  work.  The  bookkeeper  had  continual  trouble  preparing  temporary 
reports  for  presentation,  and  the  steam  railroads  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
transporting  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  unnatural  accumulation  of  petroleum 
which  resulted  from  the  mistaken  policy.  The  girl  in  the  Transatlantic  Air 
Transport  office  will  be  glad  the  report  is  simplified  and  that  its  presentation  has 
been  postponed. 

After  the  above  abstract  had  been  verified  the  auditor  wished  to  deliver  to  the 
financial  editor  a  copy  showing  the  principal  points.  The  reporter  made  his  usual 
frantic  effort  to  obstruct  delivery.  The  nature  of  the  abstract  made  it  an  especially 
good  text  for  the  distinguished  preacher  to  use  in  the  campaign  which  he  launches 
annually  to  proclaim  the  d-epravity  of  the  present  time.  The  zveakness  of  his 
presentation  was  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  sketch  an  alternate  plan  to  overcome 
the  trouble. 

The  senator  from  Australia  said  that  the  literary  quality  of  the  letter  sent  in 
behalf  of  his  client  literally  left  the  debtor  no  alternative  but  to  settle  the  bill.  The 
outcome  was  very  gratifying  and  increased  his  reputation.  To  speak  upon  repetition 


*  If  you  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  "Summary  of  the  New  Features  In  the  Anniversary  Edition,  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual," 


!  the  TSljw  Outlines 

m  of  the  (jTegg  JAanual 

\hur  Q.  Skeeles 

|,  Ohio 


>keeles  wrote  us  this  summer,  “which  have  been  arranged  to  include  the 
ihlet  ‘Summary  of  the  New  Features  in  the  Anniv-ersary  Edition,  Gregg 
ause  I  wished  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  outlines. 


nine 

land 


is  used  by 
,  although 


those  who  have  already  learned  to  write  the  system;  but 
I  have  not  done  much  teaching  of  shorthand  for  some  years 


n  changed,  such  as  usual,  wish,  to  emphasize  that  they  are  now  to  be  dis- 
verify,  rather  than,  etc.,  illustrating  many  of  the  changes  in  principle  sum- 
such  words  and  those  for  which  the  outlines  have  been  changed. 


£  ON  THE  NEW  OUTLINES 


as  an  evidence  of  density  is  absurd.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  thoroughly  clear 
paragraph.  He  also  undertook  to  show  how  the  vowel  is  pronounced. 

Spanish  literature  is  a  close  rival  of  American  literature  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  but  the  multiplication  of  Spanish  books  will  not  overtake  us  if  we  make 
a  special  effort.  We  may  expect  them  to  multiply  their  efforts  and  amplify  their 
plots.  We  shall  treat  them  with  courteous  consideration,  and  remain  friendly,  but 
we  shall  not  dignify  their  competition  by  patronising  them  more  than  we  have  done. 

The  chairman  said  in  the  presence  of  a  man  from  our  factory  that  the  hydraulic 
press  we  had  built  had  been  a  material  factor  in  their  prosperity.  We  can  expect 
a  distinct  rise  in  the  thermometer  when  the  multiple  phase  motor  is  running  on 
alternating  current. 

Our  first  principle  is  to  simplify,  for  we  wish  to  cut  the  cost  of  transportation, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  figure.  Therefore  your  alternative  plan  for  commercial 
delivery  does  not  meet  with  especial  favor. 

The  attempt  of  the  debtor  to  corner  the  orange  crop  and  the  corn  crop  was  a 
mistake,  and  will  be  sure  to  deplete  his  resources  until  he  will  have  to  postpone  the 
next  payment. 

The  society  passed  a  resolution  to  dispatch  a  check  to  devote  to  the  cause. 
I  myself  would  have  given  something  on  my  birthday  had  not  illness  prevented. 

The  nurse  remained  respectfully  distant  from  the  metropolitan  singer  suffering 
from  tonsilitis,  instead  of  going  immediately  for  a  doctor. 


It  was  mailed  to  our  readers  this  spring,  and  would  like  to  have  it  for  reference,  we  will  gladly  send  you  one  on  request. 
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3.  The  papers  must  be  typewritten  and  must 
contain  on  the  first  lines  of  each  page  the 
following  information : 

(a)  Name  of  contestant 

(b)  Name  of  school  and  position 

(c)  Street  address  and  city 

(d)  The  number  of  Chapter  and  Unit. 

Kxnmplr:  Mary  Smith:  Jffferson  High  School;  1410  Main 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y’. ;  Instructor,  Shorthand  I. 

Chapter  1 ;  I’nlt  3. 

4.  The  contest  is  open  to  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  only;  no  fees  of  any  kind 
are  required. 

5.  As  the  prize-winning  papers  are  to  be 
published  in  our  magazines,  or  in  other  form, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  and  teachers,  they 
are  naturally  to  become  our  property. 

6.  Papers  submitted  must  be  mailed  not  later 
than  January  1,  1930,  the  date  of  mailing  to  be 
taken  from  the  envelope  in  which  the  material 
is  mailed. 

7.  Papers  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher,  16  West  47th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  marked,  “Contest  Editor.” 

8.  In  the  case  of  a  tie — two  or  more  con¬ 
tributions  being  judged  to  be  of  equal  merit — 
equal  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestants 
in  the  tie. 

Basis  of  Judging  Compositions 

The  material  submitted  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  following  basis : 

1.  Literary  excellence  and  originality. 

2.  Freedom  from  unusual  or  rare  words,  or 
unnatural  expressions. 


3.  Intensity  of  use  of  word-building  prin¬ 
ciples  and  brief  forms  presented  in  the  unit, 
and  the  equality  of  distribution  of  these  two 
factors. 

Committee  on  Awards 

John  R.  Gregg 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
Charles  L.  Swem 
Louis  A.  Leslie 
Lillian  Hutchinson 
Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

1.  The  composition  of  sentences  can  be  made 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  exercise  for 
your  classes.  It  will  give  them  a  more  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  brief 
forms. 

2.  Make  up  a  progressive  list  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples  unit  by  unit.  This  will  help  you  to 
decide  where  words  belong.  For  example,  the 
principle  of  final  t  and  d  omitted  is  not  taken 
up  until  the  Eighth  Chapter.  Hence  words  in 
which  this  principle  is  involved  must  not 
appear  earlier. 

3.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  composing  ma¬ 
terial,  especially  in  the  first  few  chapters,  Is 
the  tendency  to  introduce  words  in  advance  of 
principles,  or  to  introduce  brief  forms  before 
they  appear  in  the  lists.  A  good  way  to  make 
a  check  on  this  is  to  get  your  class  to  write 
the  material  for  Unit  3,  we  will  say,  as  they 
complete  that  unit.  They  will  then  discover 
words  that  are  out  of  place. 


About  Subscription  Clubs 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  teachers  sending  the  Gregg  Writer  a  subscription  club  representing 
90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  classes  under  their  instruction.  As  the  number 
of  clubs  has  increased  so  rapidly  this  list  has  come  to  require  much  space 
urgently  needed  for  other  purposes.  Therefore  this  year  these  names  will 
not  be  published.  However,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  cease  to 
publish  the  lists  only  because  we  feel  that  our  readers  would  prefer  to  have 
the  space  devoted  to  additional  reading  matter.  We  still  appreciate  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  loyal  and  friendly  cooperation  of  those  teachers  who  send 
us  their  subscription  clubs,  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  on. 

Although  it  has  become  necessary  to  stop  publishing  the  lists  we  shall 
continue  to  present  to  each  teacher  sending  us  a  Gregg  Writer  subscription 
club  of  90  per  cent  or  more  a  token  of  our  appreciation.  This  year  we  have 
designed  a  special  model  of  the  Eversharp  Pencil  for  use  in  writing  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Teachers  will  find  it  especially  helpful,  when  used  with  thin  red 
leads,  in  correcting  papers.  It  is  made  to  match  the  Gregg  Pen,  and  it  will, 
we  are  confident,  meet  with  the  same  reception  given  to  the  Gregg  Pen. 


September  Nineteen  Twenty-Nine 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H  Smith 

(Continued  from  the  June  issue) 

How  '^esf  to  Learn  ( and  Teach )  Typing 


OST  of  the  learning  of  typing  in  the 
past  has  been  by  the  undirected 
method.  Even  today  such  direction 
as  is  attempted  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  field 
of  knowledge  and  attitudes.  As  the  rank  and 
file  of  typing  teachers  acquire  a  better  per¬ 
sonal  skill  in  this  art,  we  shall  witness  a 
growing  tendency  to  include  direction  in  skill 
as  well.  Without  such  personal  skill  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  is  reduced  to  a  dangerous  de¬ 
pendence  upon  hearsay,  tradition,  and  guess¬ 
work  if  she  attempts  to  advise  or  control  the 
typist’s  acquirement  of  skill. 

In  proportion  as  the  learner  is  “directed” 
by  a  competent  instructor  may  we  hope  for 
improvement.  This  has  been  the  history  in 
all  other  branches  of  learning,  and  its  effect 
may  easily  be  noted  in  the  teaching  of  typing 
over  as  short  a  period  as  the  last  twenty  years. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the  now  general 
acceptance  of  the  superiority  of  class  over 
individual  instruction  for  certain  purposes — 
an  idea  which  had  occurred  to  but  few  teachers 
of  the  subject  in  1910. 

The  Items  to  be  Learned 

These  were  the  subject  of  the  previous 
article*  on  “What  a  Skilled  Typist  Must 
Learn.”  They  were  arranged  in  a  systematic 
order  to  insure  that  no  vital  omissions 
occurred.  This  order,  however,  is  not  the 
best  “learning  order.”  Let  us  consider  that 
problem. 

Principles  Affecting  Best  '■^Learning  {hence 
Teaching)  Order” 

The  fundamental  principle  is  to  arrange  the 
items  to  be  learned  in  the  order  of  “learning 
difficulty,”  as  Allen  puts  it — not  in  order  of 
“doing  difficulty.”  This  requires  a  thorough 
understanding  and  application  of  all  that  is 
known  concerning  the  learning  process.  In 
order  to  save  space  we  shall  merely  sum¬ 
marize  the  essential  points  as  they  affect  our 
problem.  Readers  are  referred  to  “Educatfonal 
Psychology,”  Vol.  II  (Thorndike),  in  additioji 
to  Book’s  “Learning  to  Typewrite,”  and 
Gates’  “Psychology  for  Students  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  mentioned  in  previous  articles  of  this 
series. 

*  In  the  June  litue  of  the  American  ahorthand  Teacher. 


1.  Arrange  the  order  so  that  a  minimum  of, 
or  no  unlearning,  will  be  required. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  utilize  the  student’s 
natural  motivation  in  determining  the  order 
of  teaching.  Never  kill  his  motivation — rather 
control  it — because  there  can  be  no  learning 
where  there  is  not  proper  motivation;  and 
natural  is  always  preferable  to  artificial  moti¬ 
vation  (the  law  of  readiness).  Always  seek 
to  make  the  student  keenly  conscious  of  success 
or  failure  (the  law  of  effect — the  value  of 
satisfaction  and  annoyance). 

3.  Build  major  skills  upon  minor  skills; 
complex  upon  simple  skills,  and  at  a  best  rate 
consistent  with  efficient  learning. 

Consider  Book’s  observation  that  the  higher-order 
habits  cannot  be  correctly  formed  until  necessary 
lower-order  habits  are  sufficiently  fixed.  The  law 
of  neural  and  mental  economy  tends  to  facilitate 
this  building  process. 

Book  also  observes  that  after  a  certain  point  is 
reached  in  the  perfection  of  lower-order  habits  they 
seem  to  improve  faster  if  the  interest,  attention,  and 
effort  are  placed  upon  improving  higher-order  habits 
requiring  their  use.  This  suggests  the  importance  of 
grouping  the  individual  steps  in  each  basic  process  as 
soon  as  possible;  hence  the  importance  of  the  teacher’s 
knowing  to  what  standards  she  should  teach,  and  the 
student  should  learn  each  item. 

4.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  skills  constitute 
the  major  ultimate  aim — and  that  information, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes  should  be  linked  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  skills  in  connection 
with  which  they  will  function.  Otherwise, 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  e.xercise 
(use  and  disuse),  they  will  fade  and  disappear 
without  a  constant,  disproportionate,  and 
wasteful  review  and  recall. 

5.  The  “correct  concept”  must  always  pre¬ 
cede  efficient  learning — dependence  upon  acci¬ 
dental  success  through  the  operation  of  the 
trial-and-success  (  ? — mostly  error)  method  is 
unsafe  and  unworthy  of  a  sincere  learning 
(and  teaching)  effort.  Care  must  always  be 
taken  here  to  include  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  elements  entering  into  skill, 
attitudes  and  knowledge. 

The  mental  phases,  in  particular,  must  always  be 
grasped  clearly  before  physical  learning  is  attempted; 
otherwise  the  chances  of  error  are  enormous. 

The  chances  of  failure  are  always  greater  than  the 
chances  of  success,  particularly  because,  even  if 
mental  and  physical  phases  happen  to  be  exercised 
correctly,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  the  learner  will 
recognize  them  as  such  and  concentrate  on  fixing 
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them  at  the  proper  level.  (The  law  of  mind  set  or 
attitude.) 

6.  As  far  as  possible,  reserve  fine  details 
of  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  until  after 
the  student  has  acquired  a  foundation  of  e.\- 
jtericnce  uiK)n  which  he  can  build  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  paying  attention  to 
and  mastering  these  details.  This  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  effective  motivation  (the  law  of 
readiness).  See  the  problem  through  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  eyes,  not  through  those  of  the  teacher. 
“Methods  of  teaching”  must  remain  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  primary  aim,  “learning.” 

7.  W  here  possible,  always  prefer  practical 
to  theoretical  items.  Lomax  designates  this  as 
“precise  practice.”^  As  an  instance,  in  the 
practice  of  frequent  two-  and  three-letter 
combinations,  it  is  better  to  work  the  prac¬ 
tised  combinations  into  words  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  would  be  better  to  write 

th  th  th  th  the  the 
the  the 

than  to  write  a  line  of  th,  another  line  of  he. 
and  no  application  to  the  word  the.  Or,  it 
would  be  better  to  practise  in  the  first  way 
described  than  to  write  a  line  of 

th  ti  to  tu  ty  he  hi 
ho  hu  hy 

The  way  in  which  these  laws  of  learning 
interact  upon  each  other  may  easily  be  seen 
in  this  illustration.  The  law  of  precise  prac¬ 
tice  is  applied  first  with  due  regard  for  the 
principle  that  initial  precise  practice  should 
be  simplified  practice,  administered  in  as  large 
divisions  as  possible,  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
law  of  partial  or  piecemeal  activity. 

8.  First  of  all,  do  not  fail  to  set  up  for  each 
student  a  definite  study  or  practice  habit  upon 
which  he  may  rely  for  an  efficient  mastery  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge. 

He  must  therefore  be  taught  in  some  way  how  to 
use  the  principle  expressed  in  the  law  of  multiple 
response — to  vary  the  method  of  doing  each  new  thing 
until  he  discovers  the  best  way  of  doing  it;  never 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  first  way  he  happens  to  do  it. 

Likewise,  he  must  learn  how  to  use  the  laws  of 
association  by  similarity;  of  associative  shifting;  of 
mind  set  (so  very  imtwrtant);  of  progress  through 
piecemeal  activity  (improving  one  thing  at  a  time 
through  thoughtful,  concentr-ated  repetitions) ;  of 
neural  and  mental  economy  (and  of  the  dangers  of 
error-making  flowing  out  of  the  operations  of  this 
law  due  to  reducing  necessary  attention  to  certain 
details  of  the  typing  process) ;  of  readiness;  of 
exercise  and  of  effect. 

Readiness 

The  last  three  mentioned  are  by  all  odds  the 
most  important.  Every  student  must  be 
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taught  how  to  place  his  mind  and  body  in  the 
proper  state  of  readiness  to  learn.  He  must 
know  his  immediate  objective.  He  must  com¬ 
mand  his  forces  in  person — not  be  just  one 
more  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  teacher’s 
army,  to  be  ordered  hither  and  yon,  obeying 
mechanically.  If  an  e.xercise  in  the  textbook 
is  labelled  “Concentration- Accuracy  Test,” 
each  and  every  student  must  know  how  to 
“concentrate”  and  how  to  control  his  work 
to  insure  as  nearly  100  per  cent  accuracy  as 
is  w’ithin  his  personal  skill.  If  the  exercise 
is  headed  “Facility,”  he  can  only  put  himself 
in  readiness  for  greatest  learning  by  knowing 
how  to  strive  for  increased  facility  (speed), 
and  how  to  “get  set”  to  attain  it.  He  will  never 
reach  it  by  ignoring  the  law  of  readiness,  or 
by  mistakenly  inhibiting  this  necessary  attitude 
of  striving  and  enthusiastically  setting  himself 
at  the  task  of  improving  his  speed  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  the  silly  notion  “I  must  not 
try  for  speed.  I  must  work  solely  for  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  and  ‘speed  will  come.’  ” 

Exercise 

He  must  realize  that  skill  can  come  only 
through  practice — the  operation  of  the  law  of 
exercise;  that  this  law  is  a  two-fold  one  that 
teaches  that  if  we  use  a  skill  we  may  retain 
or  improve  it,  but  that  continued  disuse  is 
sure  to  result  in  total  loss  of  the  skill.  He 
will  therefore  realize  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  any  skill  is  to  repeat  it  successively 
just  as  long  as  interest,  attention,  and  effort 
indicate  a  chance  for  improvement. 

Effect 

He  must  be  able  to  recognize  these  best 
conditions  under  w'hich  improvement  will  con¬ 
tinue.  He  must  know  how  often  and  at  what 
intervals  his  skills  must  be  recalled  in  review ; 
and,  above  all,  he  must  know  to  what  practical 
standard  each  skill  is  to  be  improved.  At  no 
point  in  the  whole  training  program  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  so  clear-cut.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  equipment  problems  may’  often 
fairly  be  charged  to  the  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
management  of  school  officials;  subject  matter 
difficulties  may  be  rightly  blamed  on  poor 
texts,  and  so  on — but  the  first  task  of  every 
teacher  is  to  help  each  student  who  really 
wants  to  learn  typing  (and  most  of  them  do) 
to  set  up  right  study  and  practice  procedures. 

The  Right  Start 

We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  stating 
that  if  the  first  week  or  ten  days  are  devoted 
mainly  to  this  aim,  covering  such  items  of 
fundamental  skill  as  are  indicated  later  in  a 


1  Loiuax.  Paul  S.,  Commkbcial  Tbachino  Pboblbms,  Prentice-Hall  (19S8),  p  109. 
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rather  incidental  way,  the  average  typing 
teacher  w'ill  find  to  her  joy  that  she  has  not 
only  covered  as  much  ground  as  in  the  past, 
but  in  addition  she  will  have  laid  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  esprit  de  corps  which  will  carry  the 
class  through  the  term  and  course. 

If  a  recent  personal  experience  may  be  cited 
(and  forgiven),  correct  attitudes  and  simple 
individual  typing  movements  were  practised 
the  first  period;  a  few  new  individual  move¬ 
ments  (new  letters  and  numbers)  and  some 
short  words  the  second  period ;  short  sentences, 
in  addition,  the  eleventh  period;  the  keyboard 
(except  special  characters)  completed  the 


_ ^ 

thirteenth  period;  and  minute  and  two-minute 
tests  on  straight  matter,  with  satisfactory 
results,  begun  on  the  twentieth  period.  Not 
only  that,  but  from  the  very  first  every  in¬ 
dividual  typing  movement,  every  word  and 
every  sentence  written  was  typed  as  rapidly, 
as  accurately,  and  as  fluently  as  each  individual 
student  could  execute  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual  movements  and  word  combinations, 
every  student  can  attain  the  standard  of  expert 
performance  almost  at  the  outset  under  proper 
guidance ;  but  the  average  teacher  must  discard 
some  antiquated  and  outworn  notions  if  she  is 
to  accomplish  this. 


[Note — The  writer  is  departing  from  a  strictly  logical  development  of  his  outline  at 
this  point  in  order  to  present  in  this  issue  some  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
beginning  work  in  typing.  At  this  time  of  the  year  many  teachers  are  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  making  the  “right  start,”  and  it  seems  wise  to  defer  the  discussion  of  Equip¬ 
ment,  General  and  Specihe  Methods,  Teaching  Devices,  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 
and  Lesson  Plans  until  later  issues.] 
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CT'AKISG  the  “Things  to  be  Learned,”  and 

the  “Principles  Affecting  Best  Learning 
Order,”  which  have  already  been  discussed, 
let  us  set  up  the  approach  to  the  subject  which 
seems  best  to  incorporate  the  ideas  set  forth 

•  General 

We  need  not  be  too  dogmatic  in  every 
detail  because,  after  all,  situations  in  the  class¬ 
room  change  from  moment  to  moment,  and  it 
may  become  necessary  to  abandon  the  most 
ideal  plan  in  favor  of  some  other  that  better 
meets  the  immediate  need.  Further  than  that, 
wherever  any  plan  rests  upon  opinion  rather 
than  upon  proved  fact  we  must  expect  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  to  have  different  opinions. 

Every  teacher  should  work  out  some  plan, 
however,  upon  which  she  can  rely  to  insure 
a  systematic  covering  of  the  ground ;  and  what 
is  here  suggested  is  a  synthesis  of  what  the 
writer  considers  “best  practice”  after  a  long 
experience  with  many  teachers  and  typists. 

One  word  more — every  course  must  be  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  learner.  The  short  course, 
intensive  student  has  certain  limitations,  as 
has  also  the  evening  school  student.  Their 
problems  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
presented  to  the  year  and  two-year  students 
These  differences  do  not  make  themselves 
evident  until  after  the  basic  control  of  the 
machine  has  been  established — until  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  skill  has  been  acquired.  For  the 
present  we  may  therefore  disregard  thes*' 
ultimate  differences. 

The  First  Day 

We  shall  have  to  assume  that  the  teacher 
finds  herself  in  a  room  with  suitable  equip¬ 
ment — enough  typewriters  to  go  around,  tables 


and  chairs  of  proper  height,  a  blackboard, 
bulletin  board,  a  keyboard  chart,  a  phonograph 
and  suitable  records,  paper  and  texts,  records, 
etc.  All  these  items  will  be  discussed  in  later 
issues. 

The  first  job  is  to  seat  the  students  roughly 
according  to  the  teacher’s  judgment.  Far  too 
many  typing  rooms  are  equipped  with  but  a 
single  height  of  table  and  chair,  in  which  case 
this  step  cannot  be  taken;  but  if,  as  should  be 
the  case,  there  are  at  least  two  different  heights 
of  tables  and  chairs  it  will  be  well  to  spend 
five  or  ten  minutes  seating  pupils  intelligently 
according  to  their  physical  build  and  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Near-sighted  and  deaf  pupils  should  be 
seated  in  the  front  of  the  room,  for  instance. 

Issue  paper — one  sheet  to  each  pupil,  unless 
you  wish  to  protect  the  paper  cylinders  from 
pitting,  in  which  case  two  sheets  should  be 
issued. 

With  young  pupils,  especially  boys,  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  will  already  have  arisen. 
Establish  the  basis  for  complete  teacher-control 
now.  If  you  can,  place  a  typewriter  in  full 
view  of  the  class — on  a  demonstrating  table, 
or  on  a  chair  or  box  on  top  of  a  table — and 
write  a  few'  sentences  (accurately  and  rapidly, 
with  as  much  fluency  as  possible)  just  to  estab¬ 
lish  confidence  in  your  ability  to  train  them, 
and  to  increase  their  desire  to  equal  or  surpass 
your  skill.  If  you  must,  practise  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  beforehand  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
this  demonstration.  High  speed  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  ;  but  ease  of  operation  and  confidence  are. 
Here  is  natural  motivation  of  the  finest  type. 

Minor  Skills  in  Set-up  of  Machine  and 
Operator 

The  next  step  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  typewriter.  They  must  learn  the  following 
items  in  approximately  the  order  given ; 

1.  How  to  control  uniform  paper  insertion — paper- 
edge  guide. 

2.  How  to  insert  the  paper. 

3.  How  to  adjust  (straighten)  the  pai)er,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  This  involves  teaching  them  a  definite  way  of 
inspection  to  check  whether  or  not  it  is  in  straight. 

4.  How  to  set  the  right  and  left  paper  clamps 
(or  bale). 

5.  What  the  carriage  is;  and  how  to  move  it  freely 
with  the  aid  of  the  carriage  releases. 

6.  The  margin  stops,  and  how  to  set  them.  This 
requires  the  introduction  of  the  printing  i)oint,  and 
often  the  type-bar  guide  and  printing-ixjint  indicator. 
It  is  often  just  as  well  to  teach  the  margin-stop 
releases  at  this  point  also. 

7.  The  line-space  lever  and  line-space  gauge  should 
also  be  introduced,  but  expert  performance  should  not 
be  stressed  here,  as  the  student  will  not  see  the  need 
for  it  and  will  not  learn  it  to  use  it. 

The  typist’s  bodily  position  is  essentially  .a 
part  of  the  “set-up”  of  the  tools  with  which 
the  typing  operations  are  to  be  performed. 
The  tool  in  this  case  is  the  typist’s  own  body. 
However  logical  it  may  appear  to  introduce 
a  detailed  description  (perhaps  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  diagrams,  and  verbal  discussion)  of  cor¬ 
rect  position  at  this  point,  experience  teaches  us 
the  pupils  are  not  interested  in  this  now.  Their 
one  goal  is  “to  type  something.”  Satisfy  that 
desire  and  advance  the  teaching  process  by 
choosing  something  that  will  fit  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  just  here.  We  suggest  several  possible 
procedures,  followed  by  our  present  choice. 

1.  The  teacher  will  call  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  her  method  of  vvriting  without  looking  at  the  keys, 
with  all  her  fingers,  yet  steadily,  accurately,  and 
with  fair  speed.  Clearly,  they  must  know  where 
their  fingers  are  when  at  rest.  Solve  this  problem 
by  teaching  the  home  position  through  personal  demon¬ 
stration  at  a  machine  where  all  can  see,  preferably 
supplemented  by  greater  emphasis  with  the  aid  of  ?. 
wall  chart  of  the  keyltoard  or  one  drawn  on  the  board. 
If  the  students’  machines  carry  the  letters  on  their 
keylx)ard,  have  them  refer  directly  to  them  and  place 
the  fingers  correctly  in  “home  position.” 

2.  From  this  as  a  basis,  introduce  the  typist  to  the 
major  skills  involved  in  making  the  typing  movements 
on.  all  the  home  keys,  u:^ing  the  teaching  devices  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  preceding  i)aragraph. 

3.  Or,  from  the  first  step  as  a  basis,  introduce 
the  major  skills  involved  in  typing  the  first-finger 
tetters — ;  and  f. 

4.  Or,  without  establishing  any  home  position  at 
all,  proceed  immediately  to  let  the  student  enjoy  the 
experience  of  what  it  feels  like  to  make  correct 
typing  movements  at  random  and  with  any  finger  he 
chooses. 

5.  Assign  the  task  of  memorizing  the  keyboard  by 
any  one  of  several  devices,  such  as  copying  it  out 
on  blank  paper,  until  it  can  be  reproduced  with 
reasonable  speed  and  accuracy. 

6.  We  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  procedure  advocated  by  some  of  flatly 
denying  to  the  student  the  exercise  of  this  natural 
enthusiasm  and  motivation,  and  authoritatively  telling 
him  to  wait  a  while  while  we  teach  him  to  control  his 
fingers  away  from  the  keyboard.  The  supposed  ad¬ 


vantages  that  are  said  to  accrue  from  this  approach 
are  thought  to  Ije  due  to  a  simplification  of  the 
learning  problem  and  concentration  upon  the  stroke, 
which  is  variously  named. 

But  it  is  overlooked  that  in  all  such  prac¬ 
tice  away  from  the  machine  the  responses  that 
are  made  are  in  no  way  exact  counterparts 
of  the  responses  that  mnst  be  made  on  the 
machine.  The  only  step  in  the  “technique 
l)lanning”  stage  of  learning  to  make  individual 
typing  movements  that  may  be  correctly 
learned  is  “which  finger  is  to  be  used” — ^and 
there  is  no  guarantee  in  class  work  that  even 
that  is  performed  properly.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  direction  of  the  reach,  the 
length  of  the  reach,  the  exact  movement,  or 
the  exact  energizing  will  be  learned,  for  they 
cannot  be  experienced  away  from  the  keyboard. 

The  kinesthetic  sensations  flowing  out  of 
this  poorly-motivated  “play  practice”  away 
from  the  keyboard  are  unlike  the  kinesthetic 
.sensations  that  flow  out  of  actual  keyboard 
practice,  because  in  every  respect  they  are 
based  on  different  mental  and  physical  acts. 

Choice  of  Approach 

Since  we  must  make  a  choice  between  these 
possible  approaches,  it  is .  only  fair  to  give 
definite  reasons  for  rejecting  the  other  five. 

The  first  approach  is  rejected  because  it  is 
based  (a)  upon  the  necessity  of  delaying  the 
student’s  prime  desire  “to  type  something,”  and 
(b)  upon  a  logical  (as  opposed  to  a  proved) 
justification  which  introduces  the  intermediate, 
subordinate  objective  of  teaching  the  home 
position  as  a  necessary  step  before  the  major 
objective  of  experiencing  what  it  feels  like  to 
make  correctly  executed  typing  movements.  It 
cripples  the  first  requisite  of  all  learning,  moti¬ 
vation,  thus  rendering  whatever  is  attempted 
to  be  taught  less  likely  to  be  learned ;  and  is, 
at  best,  largely  a  concession  to  tradition  un¬ 
supported  by  a  careful  analysis  of  what  must 
be  learned  and  the  easiest  way  of  learning  it. 

If  one  is  willing  to  disregard  some  of  the 
laws  of  learning  and  rest  his  procedure  upon 
the  others,  this  approach  is  possible,  but  if 
thoroughly  taught  it  will  cause  actual  typing 
to  be  deferred  until  the  second  or  third  prac¬ 
tice  period.  It  increases  “teaching  difficulty” 
because  it  increases  “learning  difficulty.” 

We  reject  the  second  suggestion  because  it 
unnecessarily  complicates  the  teaching-learning 
process  by  confusing  “doing  difficulty”  with 
“learning  difficulty.”  The  principle  to  be  ob¬ 
served  is:  Arrange  the  items  to  be  learned  in 
the  order  of  their  learning  difficulty.  Learn 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Concentrate  attention 
fully  upon  that  one  thing,  and  fix  it  as  deeply 
as  possible  in  the  rising  structure  of  habit 
through  sufficient  repetitions  having  that 
single  aim. 


We  only  want  the  student  to  experience  one 
phase  of  the  technique-planning  stage  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  major  skill  of  making  individual  typing 
movements — how  it  feels  to  make  the  physical 
movement  and  energize  it.  We  should  not 
complicate  learning  difficulty  by  requiring  him 
to  associate  a  certain  character  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  finger.  We  are  isolating  the  execution 
and  feel  of  the  movement  from  everything  else, 
including  the  accuracy  of  the  result  in  terms 
of  the  letter  typed.  Indeed,  the  accurate  result 
sought  is  the  feeling  of  correct,  individual 
typing  movements.  This  is  the  thing-to-be- 
learned — not  key  position,  home  position,  the 
letter  typed,  or  selection  of  one  of  his  eight 
fingers. 

Let  him  try  to  learn  all  of  these  at  once  and 
he  will  learn  none  of  them  well.  Because  this 
has  been  common  practice  in  the  past  most 
typists  have  “picked  up”  wrong  individual 
typing  movements  and  wrong  mental  habits 
which  have  forever  limited  their  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment.  The  most  repeated  operation  in 
typing  is  this  fundamental,  individual  move¬ 
ment.  Whatever  movement  happens  to  be 
made  at  the  outset  tends  to  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  typing  movement.  We  must  be  careful 
to  present  problems  to  the  student  according 
to  his  “learning  difficulties”  and  not  according 
to  falsely  reasoned  “principles  of  teaching.” 

We  reject  the  third  suggestion,  although  it 
is  open  to  less  criticism  than  the  second,  for 
reasons  already  touched  upon. 

We  reject  the  fifth  suggestion  as  intro¬ 
ducing  unnecessary  learning  difficulties  which 
do  not  immediately  function  in  the  habit  form¬ 
ing  process,  and  which  therefore  will  fade 
without  wasteful  review  and  recall  practice. 
Other  reasons,  already  stated,  also  apply. 

We  have  already  explained  our  reason  for 
rejecting  “pre-machine  practice”  as  suggested 
in  the  sixth  approach. 

We  select  the  fourth  suggestion  as  offering 
the  best  procedure  at  this  point,  bearing  in 
mind  all  of  the  laws  of  learning. 

Teach  How  to  Make  a  Simple  Movement 

The  teacher  must  first  make  very  clear  in 
the  students’  minds  what  they  are  about  to  do 
— clear  concept.  She  may  announce  briefly, 
“Let  us  learn  how  to  use  the  keys,”  or  “We 
shall  now  learn  how  to  type  letters.”  Thus 
she  builds  on  natural  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Motivation  is  easy — complete. 

Preparation 

She  demonstrates  (on  any  key — under  sug¬ 
gestion  4),  calling  rapidly  and  loudly:  1-2-3- 
4-5  (pause),  1-2-3-4-5,  etc.  She  repeats 
—(vivid  impression).  She  is  really  engaged 


in  that  teaching  step  commonly  known  as 
Preparation.  She  purposely  omits  a  more 
complete  description  of  correct  touch  until  the 
students  have  had  what  Allen  calls  “a  sug¬ 
gestive  experience.”  She  is  requiring,  how¬ 
ever,  a  type  of  response  which  the  better  ones 
will  quickly  learn  through  the  process  of  imi¬ 
tation;  and  at  the  same  time  the  slower 
learners  will  shortly  become  aware  of  their 
failure  to  accomplish,  and  she  will  then  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  teacher-help  and  stu¬ 
dent-open-mindedness. 

She  asks  them  to  put  any  finger  of  their 
right  hand  (left-handers  use  left  hand)  on 
any  key  and  work  with  her.  She  will  pause 
rather  a  long  time  between  each  group  of  five 
quick  taps  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get 
better  control  of  this  “how  to  practise” 
e.xercise. 

There  will  be  some  who  do  not  get  it  at 
all.  Their  trouble  is  probably  slow  mental 
action  or  no  ability  to  direct  their  fingers. 

Presentation 

The  first  difficulty  must  be  corrected  men¬ 
tally — where  it  exists.  Order  “Hands  in  laps.” 
“Everybody  repeat  the  count,  saying  each 
figure  clearly  and  vigorously — yet  at  the  ut¬ 
most  speed.”  Some  of  them  will  fail  right 
here.  They  must  be  taught  to  think  (and 
count)  more  rapidly.  Keep  at  it  until  most 
of  the  class  can  shout  out  the  count  automati¬ 
cally.  Mastery  of  the  mental  phases  must 
precede  the  physical  learning.  Those  who, 
for  any  reason,  do  not  count  as  suggested  are 
sure  to  have  difficulties  on  the  physical  side. 
We  are  learning  according  to  the  law  of 
piecemeal  activity,  and  are  now  entering  upon 
the  teaching  step  known  as  Presentation. 

Class  drill  is  resumed — a  very  long  pause 
following  each  group  of  five  rapid  taps.  It  is 
better  that  the  students  continue  calling  out 
the  count,  because  it  stimulates  the  use  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  energy  necessary  for  skill¬ 
ful  individual  typing  movements.  For  the 
moment  forget  the  adage,  “Tap  the  keys 
lightly.”  Use  pep  and  power.  Require  vigor¬ 
ous  responses.  You  are  building  skillful  typing 
movements,  which  call  for  the  three  funda¬ 
mentals  of  all  skill — speed,  accuracy,  and 
fluency.  Get  it! 

Movement  Drill 

Move  now  to  acquire  control  of  tension- 
relaxation.  Call  “Rest”  where  before  you  have 
merely  paused — and  gradually  decrease  the 
length  of  the  pause — but  always  allow  a  notice¬ 
able  pause.  Fit  your  pauses  to  the  needs  of 
the  class.  Watch  for  the  slow  learners.  Go 
to  them  and  help  them  individually.  If  fingers 
get  tired,  encourage  the  use  of  other  fingers. 


Keep  directing  their  attention  to  the  major 
objective — what  correct  touch  feels  like.  Spend 
only  enough  time  to  enable  you  to  get  around 
to  all  those  experiencing  difficulty. 

The  few  who  can  count  well,  but  coordinate 
poorly,  must  think  “movements;”  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  making  their  fingers  re¬ 
spond  to  their  oral  count.  They  will  get  it 
slow'ly,  but  surely.  They  are  the  ones  who 
will  not  relax  sufficiently  or  long  enough  be¬ 
tween  efforts.  Stand  over  them  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  Guide  them  understandingly  through 
the  correct  concept  of  the  mental  phase  by 
requiring  the  oral  response  of  ‘T-2-3-4-5”  to 
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the  proper  standard  of  speed  and  vigor.  Turn 
their  attention  definitely  to  the  particular 
finger  to  be  taught  and  have  them  seek  to 
force  it  to  accompany  their  oral  response 
accurately.  Repeat  this  after  attainment 
enough  times  to  make  the  finger-movement 
almost  a  reflex  of  the  thought  or  oral  response. 
I..astly,  teach  them  how  to  tense  properly  on 
the  movement  and  how  to  relax  between  each 
group  of  five  movements. 

Students  who  learn  quickly  will  be  able  to 
master  this  movement  drill  with  all  their 
fingers  while  you  are  working  with  the  slower 
students. 


(To  he  cortinucd  next  month) 


Objectives  of  Business  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  10) 


The  English  major,  including  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  business  majors  with  the  other 
required  subjects;  namely,  a  laboratory  science, 
U.  S.  history,  civics,  and  physical  education, 
form  the  core  of  the  business  curriculum. 
Around  this  core  should  be  arranged  courses 
that  will  give  the  student  further  training  for 
citizenship,  training  in  technical  related  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  social  understanding,  in  health  and 
sanitation,  in  his  avocational  interests,  and  in 
further  business  knowledge  so  as  to  prepare 
him  to  live  a  complete  social  life  and  to  fit 
him  not  only  for  his  immediate  vocational 
objective  but  also  give  him  a  background  for 
promotional  possibilities. 

In  organizing  a  business  curriculum  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  pupils.  The  program  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  offer  as  adequate  a  training 
as  possible  for  those  >vho  cannot  complete  the 
full  curriculum. 

The  Social-Business  Subjects 

The  social -business  subjects,  such  as  com¬ 
mercial  law,  commercial  geography,  commer¬ 
cial  history,  and  business  economics  contribute 


largely  to  the  general  business  background  ot 
the  individual  and  not  to  the  specific  technique 
and  skill  needed  to  perform  the  job.  These 
subjects,  therefore,  have  a  place  in  the  business 
curriculum  as  supplemental  subjects  to  the 
majors  but  cannot  be  counted  in  making  up 
the  minimum  required  credits  for  the  majors  in 
business  education.  A  school  may  add  to  the 
minimum  requirements  for  majors  and  thus 
may  include  any  of  the  business  subjects  in 
such  added  requirements. 

A  major  in  business  education  with  a  social 
objective  has  not  been  authorized.  Business 
courses  with  such  an  objective  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  students  should  be  allowed  to  select 
such  courses  as  their  electives. 

All  Majors  Should  Not  Be  Offered  in  All 
Schools 

All  schools  should  not  attempt  to  offer  all 
of  the  majors  in  business  education.  The 
majors  offered  should  depend  upon  the  size 
and  needs  of  the  community.  A  study  of  these 
needs  should  be  made  and  a  business  curricu¬ 
lum  organized  around  the  major  that  w'ill  fit 
best  the  needs  of  the  situation. 


Silent  But  Forceful  Influence’* 

At  the  very  center  of  the  circle  that  includes  all  possible  good  that  can  come 
from  a  public  school  system  stands  the  classroom  teacher. 

She  never  allows  the  means  by  which  education  is  reached  to  obscure  the  ends 
which  education  should  serve.  Hence  she  refuses  to  think  of  methods  as  more  than 
helps,  and  promotions  as  more  than  sign- posts  of  progress. 

She  has  reverence  for  the  personality  of  each  boy  and  girl  and  she  therefore 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  mass  production  should  be  applied  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

—Hurbert  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 


newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  advertise¬ 
ments,  etc.,  together  with  dictation  by  different 
voices,  complete  the  cycle. 

Shorthand  Peda(;(k;y — John  Robert  Gregg. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Lowe  called  upon  John 
Robert  Gregg,  who  discussed  Miss  Stein- 

heimer’s  paper  and  added  a  few  interesting 
details  relative  to  the 

radical  changes  in  the 

pedagogy  of  shorthand : 

The  pedagogy  of  .shorthatui 
has  changed  as  radically  as 
the  content  of  the  textlx)oks. 

Forty  years  ago  all  the  word- 
signs,  or  grammalogues,  were 
placed  at  the  l>ack  of  the 
textlxHjks.  The  student  was 
supposed  to  learn  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  before  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  any  ablireviations  or 
wordsigns.  Phrase  writing 
was  treated  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  spoken  of  as 
“an  art  within  an  art,”  and 
was  developed  only  after  the 
student  had  learned  all  the 
principles.  For  a  long  time 
these  old-style  te.xti>ooks  post¬ 
poned  unduly  the  practical 
writing  of  shorthand  by  this 
method  of  presentation — a 
slow,  tedious  method,  and  in 
the  present  high-si>eed  days 
utterly  impracticable. 

New  Techniques  in  Bohkkeei’ing  and 
Accounting. — C.  M.  Voder,  State  Teachers 
College,  IVhitezcater,  IVisconsin.  The  old 
work-it-out-by-yourself  method  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  has  been  supplanted  by  assignments,  con¬ 
tracts,  lesson  plans,  work  books,  practice  pads. 


tests  and  measurements.  The  change  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new'  is  taking  bookkeeping 
out  from  the  old  device  level  and  actually 
using  subject  matter  that  reflects  life  and 
business  situations. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baker,  President  of  the  South¬ 
western  Publishing  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
discussed  Mr.  Yoder’s 
paper. 

New  Techniques  in 
T  YPEWRITING — D.  D.  Les- 
senberry,  Principal,  Busi¬ 
ness  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  The 
signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  continued  research 
must  be  used  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  type¬ 
writing. 

College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  AND  THE 
High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Course — John  A. 
Anderson,  Pasadena  High 
School,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  tradition  or  prej¬ 
udice  or  both  have  set  up 
the  entrance  requirements 
to  many  colleges.  The 
fact  that  many  commercial  courses  are  not 
accepted  for  credit  by  colleges  is  not  based  on 
scientific  data.  However,  the  times  are  chang¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  future  there  wdll  be  further 
recognition  of  the  commercial  sciences  for 
entrance  to  college. 


George  A.  Meadows 

President,  Southwestern  Private  Commercial 
Schools  Association 


Southwestern  'Private  Commercial  Schools  Association 

Dallas,  Texas,  April  2», 

Report  by  Goldena  M.  Fisher 


O  establish  impartial  competition;  to  pro¬ 
mote  ethical  advertising,  and  to  standardize 
business  colleges  of  the  Southland — these  ideas 
and  ideals  pervaded  the  entire  session  of  the 
Southwestern  Private  Commercial  .Schools 
.•\ssociation. 

The  program,  in  the  form  of  round-table 
discussions,  was  handled  ably  by  such  well- 
known  school  men  as:  W.  M.  Roberts,  J.  D. 
Miracle,  George  A.  Meadows,  T.  M.  Flanary, 
L.  E.  Jarrell,  H.  E.  Byrne,  G.  W.  Parish, 
and  E.  \.  Guise. 


Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  pur- 
po.se  and  problems  of  the  Association,  and 
among  other  important  questions  of  the  day 
were  noted :  Cooperative  Advertising,  Effec¬ 
tive  Classroom  Standards,  and  Better  Courses 
of  Study. 

The  new  officers  for  1929  are:  President, 
G.  A.  Meadows,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  Vice- 
President,  G.  W.  Parish,  of  San  Antonio ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  N.  Beasley,  Tyler. 
Texas.  The  next  meeting  of  this  Association 
will  be  at  Dallas  in  October  or  November. 
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Central  Commercial  teachers'  Association 

Report  by  Perry  J.  Singer 


HL  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  met  in  Des  Moines,  May  2,  3, 
and  4.  The  Central  Private  School 
Managers  set  aside  the  first  day  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  interesting  topics  as  “Courses 
and  Their  Content,”  “Advertising  Appropria¬ 
tions,”  and  “Tuition  Rates.”  Those  contributing 
addresses  were  Mr.  \V.  R.  Hamilton,  Mason 
City;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hoyles,  Omaha;  and  Mr. 
Paul  Moser,  Chicago.  The  session  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  informal  dinner  program, 
which  was  largely  reminiscent  of  the  early 
experiences  in  private  school  operations  and 
of  the  leaders  who  had  given  so  much  of  their 
talent  to  make  the  profession  worth  while. 

The  convention  proper  opened  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Medbury,  pastor 
of  the  University  Church,  Des  Moines.  His 
was  a  message  filled  with  logic  and  unusual 
inspiration.  Dr.  Medbury  believes  that  youth 
should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  for 
developing  the  mind,  soul,  and  body.  Admitting 
that  there  is  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the 
training  process,  his  address  laid  no  uncertain 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  directing  youth  into 
useful  service  will  always  be  one  of  the  highest 
callings. 

Other  addresses  were  given  in  the  morning 
session  by  Miss  Agnes  Saniuelson,  state 
superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des 
M  oines;  I).  \V.  Morehouse,  president  of 
Drake  University;  Mr.  Bruce  Gates,  Gates 
College,  Waterloo;  Miss  Perle  I.  Mallory, 
director  of  Penmanship  at  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Winona,  Minnesota;  Mr.  J.  D.  Rice, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri;  and  Miss  A.  Laura 
Dorweiler,  Minneapolis.  The  general  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  addresses  stressed  the  fact  that 
education  must  increasingly  become  a  virile 
force  in  finding  solutions  to  problems  of  local, 
national,  and  international  import. 

Better  Business  Letters  Stressed 

In  a  later  general  session  the  audience 
listened  to  able  addresses  by  C.  C.  Chappelle, 
Research  Merchandising  Department,  Wal¬ 
laces’  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Shinnick,  secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Life 
and  Annuity  Company,  Des  Moines.  Mr. 
Chappelle  spoke  on  “New'  Tendencies  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters,”  while  Mr,  Shinnick  spoke  on 
some  of  the  “Problems  of  an  Employment  De¬ 
partment  and  How  Teachers  Can  Help.”  In 
his  discussion,  Mr.  Chappelle  told  about  the 
growing  demand  for  better  letters — letters  that 


bring  results.  To  measure  up  to  tliis  require¬ 
ment  growth  is  necessary  and  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  gCHtd  work  should  make  an  earnest 
and  continuous  study  of  business  communica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Shinnick  carried  his  thought  further 
by  saying  that  the  i)roblems  of  an  employment 
department  would  be  near  solution  if  the  study 
of  business  communication  were  urged  more 
by  teachers.  In  addition  to  impressing  the 
importance  of  well  written  letters  the  teacher 
“can  help  by  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
business,  emphasizing  their  imi)ortance,  and 
by  carefully  urtting  the  personal  traits  which 
will  make  or  break  the  employee  in  certain 
types  of  employment.” 

Thoughts  on  SI.  orthand  and  Typing 

The  thought  f)f  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  teachers  present  was  directed  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Tat  roe,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Miss  Mary  Dusen- 
berry,  Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa ; 
Miss  Sara  Bramson,  L’niversity  of  Commerce; 
Miss  Ethel  Richards,  North  High  School, 
Des  Moines;  and  Harry  E.  Beach,  president 
of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  high  points  in  these  addresses 
follow : 

Mrs.  Tatroe  speaking  on  Training  Short¬ 
hand  Winners:  Learning  shorthand  is  a  very 
interesting  adventure,  one  that  inspires  an 
earnest  desire  to  win. 

Miss  Dusenberry :  Your  entire  class  can  be 
winners  if  you  make  your  instruction  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  you  want  your  writers  to  be. 

Miss  Bramson,  speaking  on  Essentials  of 
Secretarial  Training:  Train  your  students  to 
know  the  duties  to  be  performed  and  then 
prepare  them  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Miss  Ethel  Richards:  Place  the  student  in 
the  atmosphere  of  doing  things — as  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  wants  them  done — and  then  see  that 
assignments  are  worked  out  more  skillfully 
and  attractively. 

Mr.  Beach:  Teach  your  students  that  the 
farther  they  go  in  shorthand  the  better  they 
will  like  it,  and  the  easier  their  work  will  be. 

The  session  was  closed  with  a  review  by 
Miss  Mary  Horner,  Waterloo,  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition.  Miss 
Horner  told  graphically  of  the  factors  that 
appeal  to  her  and  how  the  new  book  will  mean 
a  step  forward  in  scientific  teaching. 
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The  Annual  Banquet 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  were 
most  interestingly  carried  out.  The  annual 
banquet,  at  which  Rev.  James  Brett  Kenna, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Des 
Moines  gave  the  address,  was  marked  by 
attractive  innovations.  This  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  there  is  the  oft-expressed  thought, 
“What  Des  Moines  promises  Des  Moines 
does.” 


New  Officers 

President  Phillips,  who  conducted  this  con¬ 
vention  so  ably,  is  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hamilton  School  of  Commerce,  Mason 
City.  The  other  new  officers  are :  Chester  M. 
Jones,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Nellie  Poe,  Gates  College. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  secretary;  and  W.  M.  Bryant, 
Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska.  treasurer. 


California  business  Educators  Jissociation 

Report  by  EliT^beth  S.  Adams 


HE  California  Business  Educators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  fourth  convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  13-14.  A  large  group  of 
delegates  and  friends  met  for  the  general  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Munson  School  (Miss  Juliet  Smith, 
principal).  The  program  for  the  entire  day 
was  well-planned,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Elliott  Smith  and  his  committee. 
During  the  noon  hour  came  the  get-together 
luncheon.  The  outstanding  features  of  this 
luncheon,  aside  from  the  excellent  menu,  were 
the  speeches  of  Dr.  Ricciardi,  Chief,  Secondary 
Education ;  Dr.  Kibby,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education,  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  followed 
by  a  charming  dramatization  of  a  flow'cr  song 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  Oliver. 

In  the  afternoon  the  section  meetings  were 
so  many  and  good  that  it  was  difficult  to  choose 
among  such  riches.  Mrs.  Ralph  Whitten,  of 
the  Woodbury  College  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
secretary  of  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Section  made  such  careful  notes  that  we  are 
able,  through  her  courtesy,  to  report  this 
meeting  in  some  detail. 

The  banquet  was  an  especially  delightful 
occasion.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  Vierling  Kersey  gave  an  address  of 
wit  and  vigor  that  was  very  well  received. 

Minutes  of  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Section  Meeting 

The  meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman 
W.  G.  Martin,  of  the  San  Joaquin  College  of 
Commerce,  Fresno,  and  at  his  suggestion  was 
opened  for  general  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  depart¬ 
ments. 

Miss  Gertrude  C.  Ford,  of  the  Typewriting 
Department  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers’ 
College,  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  Standards 
and  Methods  in  typing.  She  emphasized  the 
importance  of  separating  the  students  of 
brighter  and  mediocre  mentality — being  sure 


to  keep  the  brighter  student  working  at  his 
maximum.  She  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
possible  chance  that  typing  would  be  taught 
to  students  in  the  lower  grades  as  a  mind 
developer  for  coordination  of  mind  and  hands. 

Speed  was  then  discussed  by  all.  The  aver¬ 
age  speed  for  dictation  was  reported  as  120 
words  a  minute,  the  highest  being  125.  Typing 
speed  averaged  60  words  a  minute,  the  highest 
being  65. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
on  typing.  He  suggested  one  period  a  day 
for  the  first  week  to  get  students  to  practise 
intelligently.  Teach  students  to  write  words 
thus;  THERE- not  t-h-e-r-e.  Give  them  sen¬ 
tences  to  practise  having  real  thoughts  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  He  advised  allowing 
a  few  errors  at  the  beginning,  stressing  skill 
more.  The  last  of  the  book  will,  consequently, 
be  easy  to  make  perfect.  He  stated  that  Miss 
Adelaide  Hakes,  in  teaching  at  the  Gregg 
School,  used  three  baskets  on  her  desk — 
Practice,  Speed,  Perfect  Copies — the  last  one 
being  fine-combed. 

Mr.  Walter  White,  of  the  Rowe  Publishing 
Company,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  teacher.^ 
entering  classrooms  with  lots  of  PEP,  and 
in  that  way  selling  their  subjects  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  classes.  We  agreed  that  this 
was  food  for  thought. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Jose  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  discussed  their  way  of  handling 
students  in  the  Theory  and  Dictation  Depart¬ 
ments.  Students  enter  Theory  only  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Lessons  are  given  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  lessons  a  week — after  the  7th  lesson 
review  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  lesson  a 
week.  Beginning  with  the  14th  lesson,  each 
day  one  letter  is  given  to  be  transcribed,  giving 
some  new  material  every  day.  Dictation  is 
given  up  to  120  words  a  minute.  .A.  Manual 
review  is  given  throughout  di'-tation.  She 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  newest  rontribution  to  the  teachini;  of  typewritini; — you  will  want  to  use  it  daily 
in  preparing  your  lesson  plans 

“The  Technique  of 
Teaching  Typewriting” 

By  JANE  E.  CLEM 

Head  of  the  Typeu-riting  Departinettt 
State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Written  by  a  teacher  of  teachers  at  one  of  the  centers  of  commercial 
education,  this  practical  text  on  typewriting  principles  and  methods  gives 
the  prospective  teacher  a  tangible  teaching  plan  that  carries  him  through 
the  complete  typewriting-learning  program. 
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363  pages;  attractive  green  cloth  binding 
$2.60  less  25%  discount  (plus  postage) 

Since  this  book  is  by  the  nature  of  its  contents  restricted  in  its  sale  to  teachers 
of  typewriting,  it  is  impracticable  to  distribute  complimentary  copies.  Desk  copies  will 
be  furnished  free  to  instructors  of  methods  courses  in  which  the  book  is  used  as  a  text. 

Use  the  convenient  coupon  and  mail  your  order  at  once  to  our  nearest  office  so 
that  this  latest  methods  book  may  be  put  to  work  to  help  you  make  this  year  a 
record  year  for  you  and  your  students.  (Send  no  money  with  the  coupon.) 
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The  Scarlet  Ibis 

From  "The  Eternal  Masculint'' 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(.Copyright,  1913,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 

RtfrmtiJ  m  sbtrtiamd  by  ftrmissifn  */  tbt  fubiiihtri 

The  boy  stopped  sharply  in  the  portage,  and 
swung  about  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  Josef. 

Light  as  the  sound  w'as,‘”  quickly  as  the 
boy  had  heard  it,  Josef  had  heard  first. 

The  boy  had  been  trained  under  Josef  and 
knew^°  his  ways;  he  stood  stock-still  as  the 
guide  listened,  as  he  sent  that  concentrated 
glance  ahead  into  the  confused®®  masses  of 
shadow  and  brightness  and  foliage  and  water 
of  the  Canadian  forest.  And  the  boy  knew 
that  he  was*®  seeing  things  in  those  mysterious 
depths,  and  reading  them  as  wild  creatures  see 
and  read  the  woodland,  as  the  boy^®®  himself, 
trained  woodsman  though  he  was,  might  never 
hope  to  do.  With  that,  the  tense  pose  relaxed, 
the  wonderful  eyes^^®  came  back  from  their 
exploring  and — gentle,  friendly,  shy — met  the 
boy’s  eyes.  Josef  smiled. 

“M’sieur  Jack  hears  the  m’sieur^^®  talking?” 
he  asked  in  French. 

Used  as  he  was  to  his  guide,  the  boy  was 
surprised.  ‘‘What  m’sieur?  What  do^*®  you 
mean,  Josef?” 

Josef  waved  a  careless  hand.  ‘‘There  is  a 
m’sieur  and  a  guide.  The  landing-net  dropped 
just'*®  now.  It  was  that  which  one  heard. 
They  fish  in  the  little  river,  around  the  next 
turn,  at  Profanity  Pool*®® — one  will  see  in  a 
moment.  The  m’sieur  is  large — a  heavy  man.” 

‘‘How  in  thunder  do  you  know  alF^®  that?” 
he  demanded.  ‘‘I’m  not  so  blamed  slow,  and 
yet  I  can’t  hear  any  one  talking.” 

Josef  held  up  his*^®  hand  dramatically,  very 
Frenchily.  ‘‘Listen !” 

Jack  listened,  Josef  smiling  at  him  broadly, 
alert,  vivid.  It  seemed,  as  one  walked  along*®® 
the  portage — the  old,  old  Indian  trail — all 
beautiful  peace  and  stillness;  but  when  one 
stopped  to  listen  there  was^*®  a  whole  orchestra 
of  soft  instruments  playing,  and  any  one  sound 
was  hard  to  disentangle.  Jack  threw  his 
whole  soul®®®  into  the  effort  before  he  made 
out,  through  the  talking  water  and  the  wind 
sounds,  an  intermittent  note  which  he®®®  could 
place  as  a  man’s  speech  some  distance  away. 

‘‘I  hear  it,”  he  cried  out. 

Josef  smiled  indulgently ;  he  liked®^®  to 
teach  woodcraft  to  his  young  m’sienr;  also 
M’sieur  Jack  was  a  good  scholar;  there  was 
no  other  m’sieur  of®®®  the  club,  young  or  old. 


to  whom  he  would  give  the  bow  of  his  canoe 
in  going  through  a  difficult®*®  rapids ;  he  had 
done  that  with  M’sieur  Jack.  But  M’sieur 
Jack  could  not  see  into  the  woods  like  Josef 
and^®®  he  was  not  as  quick  at  hearing  sounds 
— of  that  also  Josef  was  proud.  So  he  smiled 
and  waited  for^®®  the  question  sure  to  come. 
‘‘What  the  dickens  makes  you  think  he’s  a  big 
man?”  asked  Jack. 

They  were  moving^^®  forward  along  the 
trail.  Jack  leading,  and  throwing  his  sen¬ 
tences  in  an  undertone,  as  instinct  teaches  one 
to  speak  in'*®®  the  woods,  over  his  shoulder 
to  Josef.  And  for  answer  Josef  flung  out  his 
muscular  arm,  in  its  faded  blue'**®  calico  sleeve, 
and  pointed  ahead.  Jack  stumbled  on  a  root 
as  he  followed  the  pointing  hand,  and,  re¬ 
covering,  caught  sight®®®  of  a  tan-colored 
sweater  far  in  front,  even  now  barely  in  range 
of  sight,  hung  on  a  tree  by®®®  the  path. 

‘‘It  is  not  warm  today,  a  m’sieur  who  is 
not  somewhat  fat  would  not  feel  the  walking 
in®*®  this  portage — so  as  to  take  off  that,” 
Josef  reasoned  softly,  in  jerks. 

‘‘Did  you  see  that — away  back  there?®®® 
Well,  I’ll  be — ”  staccatoed  the  lad,  and  Josef 
grinned  with  pleased  vanity.  ‘‘Josef,  you’re 
a  wizard,”  the  boy  went  on.®*®  “But  never 
mind,  my  son,  you’ll  get  fooled  some  time. 
I’ll  bet  he  didn’t  drop  the  landing-net.  I’ll 
bet®®®  it  was  his  leader-box  or  his  cigarette- 
case.  No  landing-net.  You’ll  see!” 

Around  a  turn  they  halted  as®®®  by  one 
brain  order.  Something  moving.  In  Broad¬ 
way  a  man  in  rapid  motion  is  lost  in  a  sea 
of  men®*®  in  rapid  motion;  in  the  woods  a 
man  lifts  a  slow  finger  and  is  so  conspicuous 
that  the  mountains  seem”®®  to  shout  a  startled 
“Look!”  The  man  at  the  edge  of  Profanity 
Pool  leaned  forward  and  lunged  at  his  flies®*® 
hanging  tangled  around  his  rod;  he  swore 
roundly.  The  two  boys,  whom  his  movements 
had  brought  to  a  standstill,  unseen,®®®  motion¬ 
less  in  the  shade  of  the  narrow  portage,  shook 
with  silent  laughter. 

With  that  Jack  stepped  forward,  breaking 
a  twig®®®  purposely,  and  came  out  on  the  rocks. 
The  man  looked  up  and  saw  him,  a  bright¬ 
faced,  tall  lad.  claret®*®  and  brown  as  to  com¬ 
plexion.  clean-limbed  and  strong  as  to  build. 
Something  in  him  drew  a  smile  to  the®”®  man’s 
face — it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  so. 

"Bon  jour,”  Jack_  said  with  a  haul  at  his 
cap,  and®*®  stuffing  it  into  his  pocket  further; 
and  then  “Good-morning,  sir.  Any  luck?” 

The  man  stared  at  him.  “Didn’t  you*®®  hear 
what  I  said?”  he  inquired. 
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And  Jack,  pausing  one  second,  went  off 
into  a  shout  of  deep  laughter  which^‘°  set  the 
mountain  echoes  ringing,  and  Josef,  discreet 
in  the  background,  stepped  back  a  pace  so 
that  the  strange  m’sieur^^®  might  not  see  him 
laughing  also.  When  M’sieur  Jack  laughed 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  as  serious  as  one 
should.*'®*’ 

Squatting  in  the  shadows  beyond  the  m’sieur 
was  something  shading  off  into  rocks  and 
folitige;  a  face  stared  over  the®*’®  bushes.  So 
hidden,  so  motionless  was  the  man  that  Jack 
did  not  see  him  for  the  first  instant — but 
Josef**^  had  seen  him;  there  had  been  a  brief 
half-nod  of  recognition  on  both  sides  before 
the  messieurs  had  spoken.®-®  Jack  caught  sight 
of  him. 

“It  is  you,  Adelard  Martel?”  he  demanded: 
Jack  was  likely  to  know  most  of  the®^®  guides 
in  the  club.  “Why  haven’t  you  got  a  big  fish 
for  your  m’sieur?  They  are  here,”  he  threw 
at®®®  him  cheerfully. 

But  the  man  did  not  answer  with  a  smile, 
as  most  people  answered  Jack  Vance.  The 
dark,  furtive®®®  eyes  shot  a  resentful  glance 
at  the  large  man  who  still  struggled  with  his 
fishing-tackle.  “M’sieur — is  not  lucky,”’®®® 
he  brought  out  with  the  broad,  soft  accent  of 
a  habitant,  and  looked  dow’n  sulkily,  displeased, 
and  then  flashed  up’®*®  an  angry  glance. 

“There  was  a  big  one — three  minutes  ago. 
He  rose  to  the  fly.  One  would  have  had’®^® 
him  grabbed — in  a  second.  But  m’sieur  slipped 
and  fell  backward  and  knocked  the  landing- 
net  out  of  my’®®®  hand,  and  the  big  one  saved 
himself,  coninie  ca” — with  a  swift  gesture 
of  disgust. 

“The  landing-net?”  The  boy’®®®  turned  and 
looked  at  Josef  and  laughed,  and  Josef’s  big 
light  eyes  flashed  satisfaction. 

The  strange  m’sieur  broke  in”®®  w'ith  a 
nod  toward  his  guide.  “Something  wrong 
with  that  fellow,”  he  commented.  “He  seems 
angry  that  I  can’t  catch  fish.””*® 

Jack  leaned  over  and  swept  in  one  of  the 
curly,  bobbing  snells  of  the  m’sieur’s  leader 
as  he  answered.  “May”'*®  I  help  you?”  he 
asked  with  the  friendliness  of  a  brother  crafts¬ 
man.  “It’s  the  dickens  of  a  job  to  do”®®  this 
alone,  .\delard  ought” — and  he  stopped  and 
shook  his  head  fatherly  at  the  sullen-faced 
guide.  “He’s  sore  as”®®  a  crab  because  you 
haven’t  had  luck,”  he  explained.  “They’re  all 
that  way.  It’s  a  personal  question — if  their 
messieurs’-®®  are  lucky,  you  see.  He’ll  be  an¬ 
other  question  when  you  take  a  five-pounder.” 

The  big  man  lowered  the  butt’-^®  of  his 
rod  suddenly,  thereby  mixing  up  all  the  whirls 
of  catgut  which  Jack  had  skillfully  untangled; 
he  looked  at’^’®  the  boy  with  a  heart-broken 
expression ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  cry. 

“But  I  can’t,”  he’-®®  said  sorrowfully.  “I 
don’t  know  how'  to  fish.  And  I  want  to  so 
much.  It’s  my  first  vacation  in  six’^®®  years, 
and  I  haven’t  got  but  a  week.  I  thought  it 
was  easy  to  fish,  that  anybody  could  do  it.’®®® 
,\nd  I  don’t  know  how  to  tie  the  leader  on, 
and  the  reel  falls  out  of  the — the  reel -plate’®®® 
or  something.  And  the  flies  tangle — all  the 


time.  And  my  guide  despises  me!  I  thought 
fishing  was  fun !” 

The’®’®  man’s  voice  was  a  wail  in  the  last 
sentences.  Something  in  the  boy’s  friendly 
youthfulness  had  made  it  possible  to’®®®  pour 
out  this  tale  of  woe  where  with  another  way¬ 
farer  the  unlucky  fisherman  would  have  kept 
his  bitter  counsel.  His’®®®  instinct  was  not 
wrong.  The  thought  shot  into  Jack’s  mind 
that  here  was  a  poor  man,  probably  not  able 
to”®®  afford  vacations,  who  had  put  his  hard- 
earned  money  into  one  and  was  failing  to  get 
the  good  of  it.’'*®®  Like  a  young  knight  to  a 
maiden  in  distress  the  boy  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

“Now  that’s  just  too  darned’”®  bad,”  he 
brought  out  heartily.  “But  you  know',  sir, 
it’s  easy  enough  to  set  it  all  straight.  Fishing 
is  fun”®® — almost  the  best  fun  going.  I  don’t 
want  to  butt  in,  but — you  see  I’ve  been  at 
this  sort  of”®®  thing  all  my  days” — one 
thought  involuntarily  of  Methuselah — “and  I 
can’t  help  knowing  the  trick.  I’m  not  a 
crack’®**®  e.xactly,  but — well,  it’s  second  nature 
to  me,  and  I’d  simply  love  to  show  you  if  you 
wouldn’t  think  me’®®®  fresh  to  offer.” 

“Fresh!”  the  older  man  repeated.  “If  you 
would  give  me  a  few  points  I’d  bless  you. 
But’®’®  you’re  off  on  a  trip  yourself — I  can’t 
take  your  time” — and  the  boy  cut  in  there 
with  joyful  assurances,’*®®  which  there  was 
no  mistaking,  as  to  his  pleasure  in  helping. 

“We’re  just  on  a  casual  two  days’  tramp, 
Josef’*®®  and  I,”  he  explained.  Nothing  to 
do  so’s  you’d  notice  it.  We  left  the  canoe 
and  the  pack  down  at’®**®  the  lake  and  dashed 
up  here  for  a  fi.sh  or  so.”  By  this  he  had  the 
stranger’s  rod  in  hand,’®®®  a  Leonard  rod,  the 
boy  knew  at  a  glance,  about  four  ounces  in 
weight,  the  last  w'ord  in  expense  and’®’®  per¬ 
fection  of  rods.  “Gosh,  he  blew  himself !” 
w'as  the  inward  comment  Jack  made.  Josef 
was  somehow  present  at  the  psychological’®®® 
distance  from  the  butt  as  the  boy  held  it  in 
his  hand  and  while  he  set  the  reel  more 
firmly’®®®  into  the  plate  and  pushed  the  nickel 
ring  down  strongly  Josef’s  delicate,  coarse 
finger-tips  were  untwisting  the  three  bright’^®® 
flies  from  an  extraordinarily  thorough  tangle. 
“Now  we’re  off,”  Jack  announced,  glancing 
backward  to  assure  his  recover,  and  sent  a’®®® 
skillful  line  into  Profanity  Pool. 

Perhaps  no  harder  place  to  fish  was  in  the 
club.  The  pool,  a  black  hole’®’®  in  the  river, 
was  thirty  odd  feet  long  and  varied  in  width 
from  twenty  to  five  feet,  irregularly.  At 
the’®®®  right  a  large  log  stretched  over  the 
water  lengthwise,  and  under  its  shadow  lurked 
the  big  trout.  Also  under  it’®®®  were  snags 
where,  once  hooked,  the  fish  ran  to  hide,  and 
catch  the  line  about  the  wood,  and  tear 
loose.’®®®  One  must  keep  a  fish  away  from 
this  log  at  all  hazards.  Yet  across  from  it 
were  sharp  rocks  apt’®®®  to  cut  fish-line. 

^  He  cast,  varying  his  line,  varying  his  direc¬ 
tion.  with  easy  skill,  over  the  dark,  wild  water, 
all’®’®  the  time  telling  how  and  why, 

A  liquid  swash,  a  break  of  white  foam,  an 
upward  snap  of  the  wrist’®®®— a  trout  was  on. 

“That’s  too  blamed  bad — I  didn’t  mean  to 
take  anything,”  he  murmured  regretfully,  but 
he  played’®*®  it  all  the  same,  and  in  three  or 
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tour  minutes  Josef  had  landed  it  and  held  it 
up  wordlessly — Salmo  fontinalis  of  a 
pound  and  a  half,  with  scarlet  fins  and  gold- 
and-silver  spotted  stomach.  The  stranger 
was'®^®  tingling  with  excitement. 

“That’s  something  like !’’  he  brought  out, 
and  then  meekly,  anxiously,  “May  I  fish  now  ?’’ 

And  Jack,  smiling'®'*®  his  old-young  smile, 
put  the  rod  into  the  man’s  hand  and  held  the 
hand  carefully  for  a  few  trial*®®®  casts.  Then 
“Let  her  go,’’  he  commanded,  and  the  large 
m’sieur,  trembling  with  eagerness,  was  fishing. 
Jack  standing  by  with*®**®  his  hands  in  his 
trousers  pockets  criticised  with  frankness. 

The  large  m’sieur  was  learning  fast.  One 
saw  that  he  had'-’®®®  not  missed  a  word  of  the 
boy’s  lesson  or  the  reason  for  any  point  of 
piscatorial  finesse.  He  made  mistakes-®-®  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  w'as  awkward,  as  is  any  beginner 
at  the  wonderful  world-old  game,  which  has 
to  get  into  the®®*®  nerves  and  the  blood  before 
one  plays  it  well  ever.  Yet  he  took  hold  as 
a  trained  mind  takes  hold®®®®  of  whatever 
problem,  with  a  certain  ability  and  sureness. 

“I  rather  think  you  must  do  some  things 
very  w'ell,  sir,’’®®®®  Jack  remarked  encour¬ 
agingly,  after  a  bout  of  unflinching  reprimand 
as  to  vicious  tendencies  of  the  scholar.  “You 
caught  that  idea®*®®  about  not  getting  the  line 
too  close,  at  once.  You  must  be  used  to  doing 
things  well.” 

The  stranger  lifted®*®®  his  keen,  clear  blue 
eyes  a  second  and  shot  a  glance  at  the  boy. 
“Possibly  one  thing,”  he  answered  briefly,®**® 
and  cast  again. 

Half  a  dozen  small  trout  lay  on  the  rocks, 
strung  on  a  forked  willow  branch,  the  vivid, 
pointed®*®®  leaves  crisp  on  one  side  of  it,  cut 
by  the  resentful  Adelard,  now  charmed  by 
the  turn  of  events  and®*®®  eager  to  be  included 
in  them.  But  the  big  fish  did  not  rise. 

“If  I  were  you,”  advised  Jack,  “I’d®®®®  stop 
now  and  come  back  early  tomorrow  morning, 
by  gray  light,  and  have  a  try  at  them.  Maybe 
you’d  get®®®®  an  old  he-one  then.” 

A  short  lecture  followed  on  the  taking  down 
of  rods,  and  the  etiquette  of  winding®®*®  a 
leader  about  one’s  hat,  so  that  the  pull  is 
always  from  the  last  fly. 

“Where  are  you  going  now?”®®®®  asked  the 
large  m’sieur  as  he  and  Adelard  stood,  their 
buiin  packed,  ready  to  move  on. 

Jack  laughed  and  looked®®®®  at  Josef,  who 
laughed  also,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “We 
don’t  know  exactly,”  the  boy  said.  “We’re 
just  ‘loungin’  ’round®^®®  and  sufferin’,’  like 
Br’er  Fox.” 

“Put  up  with  me  over-night,”  suggested  the 
m’sieur.  “I’ve  plenty  of  room;  it  would®®®® 
be  a  pleasure.  Then  you  needn’t  bother  with 
your  tent  or  your  kit.” 

The  clear  eyes  met  the  man’s  with®®*®  frank, 
pleased  surprise;  Jack  never  got  used  to  the 
astonishing  goodness  of  people  in  wanting 
him  about.  -“Why,  we’ll  do®®®®  that  with  bells 
on,  if  you’d  really  like  us,  sir,”  he  agreed 
heartily. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  lads  were®®®® 
swinging  again  through  the  shifting  mystery 
of  the  portage,  following  the  narrowing  river 


farther  and  farther  upstream,  while  the 
large®*®®  m’sieur  and  Adelard,  now  in  a 
pleasanter  humor,  progressed  to  the  camp. 
(2412) 

(.To  be  continued  next  mont/i) 

Drills  on  Chapter  i 
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Sentences 

Did  you  hear  what  truth  there  was  in  his 
tale  of  the  wreck?  They  meant  that  the  man 
would  remain®®  here  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  hx  what  time  of  day  did  he  meet  you  ? 
Those  men  are  all*®  in  need  of  more  money. 
Where  were  you  going  at  that  time?  At  this 
late  date  I  cannot  go  with®®  you  to  the  market. 
In  an  hour  Harry  will  go  there.  Mary  hid 
her  hat  in  the  hay ;  it  lay’’®  there  an  hour. 
Ella  can  get  there  in  a  day.  He  can  go  in  the 
rig,  but  I  am  going*®®  by  train.  I  am  ill  today 
and  cannot  go  with  you  to  the  game.  The 
train  was  going  at  a*®®  great  rate  when  it  hit 
the  man.  Are  there  more  eggs  in  there  than 
there  are  in  here?  My  aim**®  is  to  remain 
a  month  in  Maine.  Those  men  will  be  needed 
here  in  a  minute.  You  may  take  the*®®  other 
men  and  go  to  the  market  with  them.  (169) 

Letters 

■Dear  Sir ; 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more  milk  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  be  ready  to®®  take  more 
milk  again  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Yours  truly 

Dear  Sir : 

I  take  it  that  you  will*®  be  going  to  the 
cricket  game  with  Mr.  Allen.  You  cannot  get 
in  without  a  ticket.  Would  you  like  me®®  to 
get  you  a  ticket?  Can  you  be  there  at  two? 
I  will  meet  you  at  the  gate. 

Yours  truly^® 

Dear  Sir : 

I  will  be  in  Caney  by  the  end  of  May  and 
I  can  meet  you  there  any  day*®®  you  desire. 
That  would  not  be  too  late,  would  it,  to  get 
the  grain  you  will  need? 

Yours  truly  (119) 

Drills  on  Chapter  ii 

New  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Manual 
Letters 

To  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Barrett: 

Sir : 

The  fixing  of  the  taxes  at  the  rate  you  plan 
would®®  lead  to  criminal  evasion  by  many  of 
the  people.  Can  you  not  form  some  other 
scheme  which  will  settle  the*®  matter,  at  least 
for  the  present? 

As  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  needs  of  this 
city  would  be  a  great®®  help  to  you,  I  am 
studying  them  and  will  soon  have  a  plan  to 
present  to  you.  I  think  that®®  the  heavy  traffic 
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can  be  relieved  in  many  of  the  busy  places  by 
making  some  changes  in  our  present  system.''**^ 

Yours  truly 

Dear  Sir ; 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Ames  today  he  said 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for^*®  you  to 
go  to  Bristol  and  see  Mr.  Bains  and  also,  if 
you  can,  Mr.  Shelley.  Mr.  .\mes  would  like'^" 
to  have  you  see  these  two  men  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  as  they  will  be  in  the  market***'* 
for  many  of  our  ladies’  dresses  about  that  time. 
I  think  there  will  be  some  business  you  can 
get  from****  them  which  will  add  to  your  sales 
for  this  month. 

I  may  mention  that  I  am  very  happy  about 
the*****  sales  you  have  made  to  date,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  your  salary 
will  be  raised'***  before  January. 

Yours  very  truly 

Dear  Sir : 

I  am  planning  to  go  to  the  camp  at  Elm 
Park  for  the**'*  month  of  May.  This  camp 
is  reached  after  a  trip  of  about  half  an  hour 
by  train  from  Berlin,  or”****  you  can  tramp  over 
the  hills  from  Danby  in  less  than  four  hours. 
Many  people  take  this  tramp.  Most  of*®®  the 
people  remain  for  about  a  month  at  a  time. 

I  should  like  you  to  come  with  me  if  you®**** 
will  be  free.  If  you  take  your  tackle,  you  can 
fish  in  the  lake. 

Yours  truly 

Dear  Sir : 

.\s  our®®*’  season  has  been  very  late  this  year 
I  could  not  sell  all  the  goods  that  I  bought 
from  you  in®"*®  February.  Has  business  beeti 
slack  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Yours  truly  (353) 


Drills  on  Chapter  iii 

Ntw  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Manual 

Letters 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  will  be  visiting  this  city  very®** 
soon,  but  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  your  making  this  trip  at  this^** 
time.  Will  you  send  me  all  the  details  about 
the  situation  at  present? 

Mr.  James  called  me  on  the  ’phone**®  this 
morning  and  said  that  there  would  not  be  much 
chance  of  getting  any  business  from  the  big 
stores,  as**®  most  of  them  favor  the  goods  made 
by  Jones  &  Foley  and  have  bought  from  them 
for  some  time. 

Yours*®®  truly 

Dear  Sir : 

Because  of  heavy  losses  I  believe  that  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  for  the  company  to 
raise*®®  fresh  capital.  Can  you  make  a  loan 
to  our  company  in  January  if  it  is  necessary? 
I  think  several  of**®  the  men  in  this  city 
would  be  glad  to  help.  Can  you  come  to 
Lowell  immediately  to  confer  with  me***®  about 
the  situation? 

Yours  truly 


Dear  Sir: 

Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  the  motor  on 
which  Horace  Hardy  has***®  beeii  working? 

I  cannot  take  the  time  necessary  to  go  over 
the  plans  &t  present,  but  I  should  be  glad®®®  to 
have  you  study  them  and  give  me  complete 
details.  Many  people  have  expressed  their 
praise,  but  I  should  like®®®  your  opinion.  If 
it  is  possible,  send  it  to  the  office  before  the 
first  of  the  month  so  that  I®*®  may  be  able 
to  take  up  with  the  committee  the  matter  of 
making  and  marketing  the  motor. 

Yours  truly 

Dear®®®  Sir : 

The  officials  of  the  company  think  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me  to  stay  here  during  this 
month.®*®  Business  has  been  very  slack  and 
I  am  preparing  a  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  company  that®**®  will,  I  believe,  greatly 
increase  the  sales.  The  situation  is  very  grave 
at  present,  and  it  is  possible  that  I®®®  may  be 
needed  for  more  than  a  month. 

If  you  will  send  me  a  complete  set  of  the 
plans  for®*®  the  campaign  that  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  this  month,  I  may  be  able  to 
employ  some  of  them  and®®®  so  finish  the  work 
in  much  less  time. 

Yours  very  truly  (371) 

T he  Supremacy  of  Artificial 
Lighting 

From  Popular  Research  Narratives” 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 

(Copyright  by  the  IVilliams  and  iVilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

For  countless  centuries,  man  evolved  under 
natural  light  which  was  adequate  and  to  which 
he  had  become  adapted  through  the®®  natural 
processes  of  evolution.  As  long  as  man  re¬ 
mained  outdoors,  daylight  was  free,  but  he 
could  not  control  it.  Nature*®  is  whimsical 
and  provides  many  kinds  of  lighting,  such  as, 
overcast  sky,  blue  sky,  and  direct  sun.  Further¬ 
more,  natural  light®®  is  at  best  limited  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  As  civilization  advanced, 
man  came  indoors  and  thereby  introduced  a**® 
degree  of  control  over  natural  light  during 
the  hours  that  it  was  available.  However, 
indoors  daylight  was  no  longer  without*®®  cost, 
and  artificial  light  became  necessary  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  hours  of  activity. 

For  many  centuries,  artificial  light  was  ob¬ 
tained  from*®®  feeble  flickering  flames  so  that 
from  a  lighting  viewpoint  we  have  just 
emerged  from  the  dark  ages.  Further,  the 
present*^®  age  of  adequate  and  completely  con¬ 
trollable  artificial  light  has  come  so  suddenly 
and  so  recently  that  it  has  found  mankind*®® 
unprepared  and  fettered  by  habits  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  he  is  not  applying  the  possibilities 
of  artificial  light  to*®®  their  full  extent.  Arti¬ 
ficial  light  can  be  completely  controlled  in 
intensity,  color,  distribution,  far  beyond  natural 
light  owing  to  marvelous®®®  scientific  develop¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  in  this  struggle  of  civili- 
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zation  against  Nature,  artificial  light  costs 
only  one  or  two  per  cent  as  much^*®  as  it  did 
a  century  ago.  And  while  the  cost  of  artificial 
light  has  steadily  decreased  and  its  controlla¬ 
bility  has^^®  rapidly  increased,  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  economic  life  has  increased 
the  cost  of  natural  light  indoors  and  has  to***” 
some  extent  even  decreased  the  meagre  control 
we  have  enjoyed  over  it  during  its  hours  of 
availability. 

Now  artificial  lighting*'"’  in  general  costs 
less  than  natural  lighting  indoors,  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  controllability,  it  is  very 
superior  to  naturaP””  lighting.  We  can  now 
reproduce  daylight  artificially  and  can  in  most 
cases  greatly  improve  upon  daylight  from  the 
viewpoint  of“*”  distribution  and  proper  lighting 
in  general.  We  must  charge  to  natural  lighting 
the  additional  cost  of  windows  and  skylights ; 
their®^”  maintenance ;  the  additional  heat  losses 
and  the  necessary  additional  capacity  in  heat¬ 
ing  plants.  We  can  also  charge  to  natural 
lighting'’®®  some  of  the  costs  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing  where  and  when  daylight  is  inadequate. 
In  our  congested  cities,  certain  wall  areas,®®" 
light-courts  and  ground  area  add  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  daylight.  Finally  if  we  should 
also  include  the  cost^""  of  fading  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  interior  decorations,  furnishings  and 
art  treasures  due  to  natural  light,  the  cost  in 
many  cases'*®"  becomes  stupendous. 

We  want  daylight  when  we  can  obtain  it 
adequately  and  at  reasonable  cost,  but  we  should 
recognize  its^^"  cost  and  shortcomings.  Our 
complex  city  life  calls  for  compromise  and 
also  for  much  night-work.  Almost  everywhere 
indoors  we^®"  need  artificial  light  at  night  and 
in  many  places  by  day.  Those  interested  in 
building  will  do  well  to  consider^*"  seriously 
the  cost  of  daylight  and  its  inadequacy  in  many 
places  and  to  reflect  upon  the  demands  of  the 
present®""  age  for  good  lighting.  Artificial 
lighting  has  advanced  far  beyond  natural  light¬ 
ing  and  has  great  possibilities  in  reducing  the 
cost®®"  of  living  by  increasing  production  in 
offices  and  factories  through  better  lighting 
and  continuous,  or  at  least  two-shift,  opera¬ 
tion.®^"  It  can  decrease  rent  in  congested  dis¬ 
tricts  by  reducing  cost  of  operation  and  by 
conserving  floor  and  wall  space.  The®®"  age 
of  windowless  buildings  has  arrived  in  certain 
highly  congested  places.  How  about  ventila¬ 
tion  and  sanitation?  They  also  have  not®®" 
been  forgotten  in  the  present  struggle  between 
the  artificial  and  the  natural. 

The  activities  of  primitive  man  were  prac¬ 
tically  bounded®""  by  sunrise  and  sunset.  Doubt¬ 
less  light  was  merely  a  by-product  of  the 
fire,  whose  primary  function  was  to  furnish*®" 
heat ;  nevertheless  we  may  imagine  primitive 
man  with  his  burning  pine  knot,  exultant  in 
his  victory  over  Nature.  Man's  activities®^" 
were  no  longer  limited  to  daylight  hours  and 
greater  opportunities  were  before  him.  Un¬ 
numbered  centuries  elapsed  between  the  first 
burning®®"  fagot  and  the  advent  of  the  grease 
lamp  and  the  wax  candle.  It  is  difficult  to 
note  the  place  where"®"  science  entered  the 
field  of  light-production.  In  a  sense  it  has 
always  been  present,  for  that  which  changes 
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the’""  mysteries  of  today  into  commonplace 
facts  of  tomorrow  is  science  in  whatever  guise. 
Science,  as  we  define  it  today  attacked^®"  the 
problem  of  light-production  in  an  organized 
manner  not  many,  years  ago.  The  industrial 
progress  of  the  past  century^^"  is  coincident 
with  the  great  progress  in  light-produc¬ 
tion.  (749) 


Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Skill 
is  knowing  how  to  do  it.  N’irtuc  is  doing 
it.  (18) 


The  true  science  of  living  is  knowing  how 
to  fill  the  void  in  life  with  useful  occupation. 
— John  L.  Stoddard. (20) 


to  the  May  0.  G.  A.  Test 

Knowledge  alone  never  makes  success. 
Knowledge  that  is  not  applied  is  like  plowing 
the  field  but  planting  no  seeds.  Knowledge®" 
plus  experience  is  the  combination  that  wins 
out.  That  is  why  business  men  insist  that 
workers  shall  do  all  kinds^"  of  trifling  jobs — 
they  know  that  no  one  makes  a  good  executive 
until  he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar,  by 
doing®"  them,  with  all  the  minor  jobs  of  the 
business. 

Every  person’s  first  experience  in  business 
carries  a  lot  of  disappointment®"  and  delusion. 
You  may  be  feeling  that  way  about  your 
present  job.  If  so,  let  me  assure  you  that 
your’""  experience  is  common.  Patience  and 
confidence  in  yourself  will  soon  bring  you  out 
of  your  unfortunate  state.  Any  successful 
concern’®"  offers  opportunities.  The  worker 
who  says :  “There  is  no  chance  for  a  fellow 
here”  really  means  that  he  has  not”"  been 
able  to  make  his  opportunity.  (14f)) 

— By  Harold  Whitehead,  in  "Your  Job" 


The  Measure  of  Education 

From  the  "Dearborn  Independent" 

The  real  standard  of  education  is  usefulness ; 
nothing  more.  You  don’t  read  Plato  just  for 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able®"  to  say  so ; 
you  read  him  because  he  is  going  to  contribute 
something  to  your  mental  equipment  which, 
in  turn,^"  you  will  apply  to  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  your  own  life  and  time. 

If  a  man  were  shut  in  a®"  room  filled  with 
books  containing  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  absorb  them  all.  and®" 
died  there,  he  might  be  the  w'isest  man  in  the 
world,  but  he  would  also  be  the  most  useless : 
if,’""  instead,  he  had  learned  only  how  to  drive 
a  nail,  and  had  spent  his  life  driving  nails  in 
building  new’®"  homes,  he  would  have  been 
turning  his  knowledge  to  useful  ends,  and 
contributing  something  to  his  fellows. 

It  isn’t  what’^"  we  know ;  it’s  what  we  do 
with  our  knowledge  that  matters.  Any  study 
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Emergency  Vacancies 

Many  tine  positions  are  reported  late.  Get  your 
name  ni)on  our  available  lists  at  once.  If  you  are  enrolled 
and  available,  inform  us  immediately. 

SPECIALISTS^  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Playing  Checkers 

W'ritten  July  1.  We  re])ort  recent  moves  on  the 
|)osition  checkerboard,  rei)resenting^  teachers  we  have 
placed:  Michigan  to  Ohio,  $2500;  Massachusetts  to 
New  York,  $2000;  Wisconsin  to  New  York,  $1700; 
Vermont  to  Connecticut,  $1800;  North  Carolina  to 
New  York,  $2000;  New  Hampshire  to  New  York,  $1725 ; 
North  Dakota  to  Ohio,  $3000;  Ohio  to  Alabama,  $2100; 
h'ort  Wayne  to  South  Rend,  $2400;  Ontario  to  Virginia, 
$2800;  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire,  $1200;  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Washington,  $2400;  West  Virginia  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  $1500.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 
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that  is  idle  and  adds  nothing  to'****  a  man’s 
stock  in  trade  for  his  life  work  is  wasted  study. 
When  a  youth  completes  his  course  of  study, "**’ 
whether  at  a  university  or  technical  school 
or  shop,  he  has  had  his  chance  to  sow  his  seed ; 
the  fruits^****  of  that  seed  will  be  his  success 
in  life,  plus  the  attention  that  any  good  crop 
demands,  which  means  work.-^**  But  when 
he  steps  out  into  the  world  all  the  education 
he  has  garnered  must  be  directed  toward  his 
personal"'**’  i)roductiveness,  whether  with  brain 
or  hand. 

Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  the  boy  spends 
his  years  of  study  in-****  constructing,  adapting 
and  completing  a  machine  with  which  he 
purposes  working  out  his  life;  if  he  has  waste 
parts  on-****  that  machine,  he  has  wasted  his 
time  putting  them  there;  if  it  is  just  a  pretty 
machine,  but  doesn’t  make******  anything,  he  has 
wasted  all  his  time ;  if  he  has  built  a  simple, 
but  useful  machine,  and  has  learned  to**-**  make 
the  other  parts  he  needs  as  they  become 
wanted,  he  should  make  a  good  job  of  himself 
and  his^***  life. 

'I'he  man  who  knows  a  little  and  knows  that 
little  well  is  generally  more  useful  to  his 
fellow-men***’*’  than  the  man  who  has  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  all  tongues  and  arts,  but  can 
l»ractise  none  of  them. 

.Mere  learning^'**'  means  nothing;  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  is  everything. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  if 
universities  should  devote  the  first^****  two  years 
of  the  college  course  to  dispensing  knowledge 
and  the  last  two  to  teaching  the  students  how 
to  use*-^  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 
(425) 


Business  Letters 

(From  "Rational  Dictation,”  pages  3  and  4, 
letters  1  and  2) 

Mr.  .Andrew  P.  Abbott 

11  North  Seventh  Street 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir: 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  your  goods  did 
not  turn  out  as  you  expected. 

We  wrote  you****  when  we  filled  the  order 
that  our  stock  was  very  low,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to^**  supply  you  with 
goods  which  had  been  on  hand  for  some  time. 

You  may  either  return  the  goods  to  us,®**  or 
inform  us  what  amount  you  think  we  should 
deduct  from  your  bill. 

Yours  truly,  (75) 

Mr.  A.  Frederick  Stone 
785  Vanderbilt  Street 
Auburn,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

Do  not  let  a  man  get  away  from  your 
counter  without  asking  him  if  he  owns  or 
uses**®  a  Miller  razor.  If  he  says  he  does,  then 
you  can  start  in  and  talk  to  him  about  the 
Miller^®  blades.  Be  sure  that  while  you  are 
talking  to  him  you  have  a  blade  in  your  hand, 
demonstrating  it  as*®  ybu  go  along.  Then  if 
you  can  get  him  to  take  it  home  and  try  it 


for  thirty  days  you**®  have  made  the  sale.  Very 
few  wish  to  return  the  Miller  after  they  have 
tried  it. 

If  you  have  the*®®  names  of  men  who  own 
Millers  in  your  cornmunity,  send  the  list  to 
us  and  we  will  mail  advertising  matter'**®  to 
them  and  direct  them  to  your  store  to  buy 
our  blades.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  credit 
you'^®  with  all  coupons  that  come  into  this 
office  bearing  your  name. 

Yours  truly,  (15.1) 


Service  is  something  more  than  attention, 
something  more  than  earnestness,  something 
more  than  salesmanship.  It  is  likewise  much 
more  than**®  the  sum  total  of  the  three.  It 
is  the  thoughful,  kindly,  human,  and  not  a 
mere  impulse  to  automatic  action.*®  It  de¬ 
pends  not  alone  on  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  individual  requirements,  but  rather 
on  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  personal  wants**" 
and  desires.  It  means  far  more  than  routine 
activity,  it  means  feeling  sincerity,  initiative — 
the  giving  of  .something  which  cannot^®  be 
purchased.  Thi.s,  alone,  is  service. — Arthur 
IV.  /H(y«//.r.(89) 

240  IVords-a  -  Minute  Champion¬ 
ship  — Jury  Charge 

/p2y  N,  S.  R.  A.  Speed  Contest 
Ornaha^  Nebraska 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  Mrs.  Brown, 
claims  that  shortly  before  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  2nd,  1922,^®  she  walked 
along  the  north  side  of  Park  Avenue  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets  going  east. 

The*®  defendant  has  a  store  at  the  corner 
of  Park  venue  and  Tenth  Street.  In  front 
of  this  store  are  two®®  iron  doors  which  cover 
an  elevator  opening  from  the  basement  of  the 
premises  to  the  street.  The  plaintiff  stopped 
in®®  front  of  the  defendant’s  store  in  question, 
in  the  window  of  which  was  a  display  which 
she  examined.  She  claims^®®  that  she  stood 
for  a  few  seconds  upon  these  iron  doors,  with 
one  foot  on  each  door,  when  suddenly  she^^® 
felt  the  two  doors  rise  and  open,  forming  a 
space,  and  she  claims  that  she  fell  into  this 
space  and'^®  sustained  certain  injuries  which 
have  been  described. 

The  plaintiff  claims  that  no  warning  of  any 
kind  was  given  to  her.***® 

The  defendant  denies  the  plaintiff’s  claim 
and  contends  that  neither  he  nor  his  servants 
were  in  any  way  negligent,  and'*®  that  the 
plaintiff’s  injuries,  if  there  were  any,  were 
sustained  through  her  own  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  and  the  defendant  further  contends-®® 
that  the  plaintiff’s  physical  condition  at  present 
is  in  part;  if  not  altogether,  due  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  not**^®  called  to  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

In  the  defendant’s  behalf  it  is  contended  that 
the  elevator  had  been  examined  by  a  build¬ 
ings^®  inspector  shortly  before  this  time  and 
was  then  in  good  condition.  That  on  the 
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(R'casion  in  questiem  here*  an  employee*'”*  of 
the  defendant  by  the  name  of  Scott  was  in  the 
basement  of  the  premises  when  he  received  a 
call-'’*'  for  the  elevator ;  that  he  pulled  a  certain 
cable,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  elevator, 
which  rang  a  bell.^"'  Scott  heard  an  outcry 
and  he  pulled  another  cable  to  reverse  the  car 
and  then  ran  upstairs  where  he  found^*”  the 
plaintiff. 

.\nother  witness  testified  that  he  had  several 
packages  to  deliver  to  the  defendant  and  called 
for  the  elevator.^^*’  The  iron  doors  were  down 
at  the  time,  and  he  claims  he  was  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  doors,^*”*  and  that  he 
was  the  first  person  to  see  the  plaintiff',  as 
she  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  doors^*”'  when 
she  was  walking  along  the  sidewalk  looking 
into  the  window  of  the  store  in  question.  His 
testimony  was  that — (400) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Apply  to  the  masses  of  men  one  of  the  testa 
that  indicate  success  or  failure  in  life,  progress 
or  stagnation,-**  valuable  or  worthless  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  none  more  clearly  than  thrift  will 
separate  the  temperate,  well-behaved,  respect¬ 
ed  and  useful  from'***  the  unsatisfactory  mem¬ 
ber  of  society. — Atidrete  Carnegie. (,47) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Didn’t  Mean  a  Thing 

She:  You  said  you  were  going  to  give  me 
a  present.  .  .  .  Last  night  I  dreamed  of  a 
pearl  necklace. 

He Then  I’ll  give  you  a  dream  book,  so 
you  can  see  what  it  means.  (34) 

How  Wonderful ! 

Doctor :  Well,  and  how  did  you  find  your¬ 
self  this  morning? 

Patient :  Oh.  I  just  opened  my  eyes,  and 
there  1*°  was.  (21) 

Too  Hasty 

.\n  honest  speeder  had  just  hit  a  dog,  and 
had  returned  to  settle  his  damages,  if  possible. 
He  looked  at'-**  the  dog  a  moment,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  man  w’ith  a  gun. 

"Looks  as  if  I’d  killed  your  dog?’’ 

"Certainly  looks'***  that  way.’’ 

"Very  valuable  dog?” 

"Not  very.” 

"Will  five  dollars  be  enough?” 

.  "Well — I  guess  so.” 

“Sorry  to  have  broken*”*  up  your  hunt,”  .said 
the  motorist,  pleasantly,  as  he  handed  the 
owner  a  crisp  five-dollar  bill. 

"I  wasn’t  going****  hunting — just  going  out  in 
the  woods  to  shoot  the  dog.”  (91) 

Objection  Sustained 

"Why  did  Marjorie  break  off  your  en¬ 
gagement?” 


“Because  I  stole  a  kiss.” 

“How  ridiculous  of  a  girl  objecting  to  her*** 
fiance  stealing  a  kiss  from  her.” 

"Oh,  but  you  see  I  didn’t  steal  it  from 
her.”  (36) 

California  Business  Educators' 
Meeting 

(Concluded  from  page  31) 

closed  by  saying,  “Mr.  Smith’s  statement  ai 
luncheon  that  a  letter  should  not  be  okehed 
unless  it  is  mailable,  has  been  my  theory  in 
teaching  dictation.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bundy,  of  the  Heald  School 
Shorthand  Department,  San  Francisco,  sug¬ 
gested  that  students  upon  entering  dictation 
should  be  made  to  feel  rela.xed.  There  should 
not  be  any  tension  whatever  when  taking  dic¬ 
tation.  Each  teacher  should  find  his  own  wav 
of  making  students  feel  at  ease.  He  recom¬ 
mended  a  technique  department — having  stu¬ 
dents  assume  the  duties  that  a  manager  would 
require  in  order  to  overcome  any  fumbling 
over  tasks  given  them  when  first  starting  in 
offices. 

The  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  was 
mentioned  with  much  enthusiasm.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Woodbury  College,  Los  .\ngeles, 
mentioned  that  the  teaching  of  the  new  Manual 
was  proving  very  successful,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  start  the  new  Speed  Studies. 

The  Pen  and  Ink  Club 

RECENT  letter  received  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
McCartney,  president  of  the  .\nniston 
Business  College,  Anniston,  Alabama,  is  repro¬ 
duced  here  with  his  permission,  as  we  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  members  of  The  Pen 
and  Ink  Club.  Many  have  felt  as  Mr. 
McCartney  felt,  that  nothing  could  ever  equal 
the  dip  pen,  but  gradually  as  these  people  learn 
the  merits  of  the  Gregg  Pen,  they  are  con¬ 
verted  to  the  use  of  a  fountain  pen. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  another  Gregg  Stenographic 
Fountain  Pen. 

The  one  which  you  sent  me  last  week  is  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  one  of  those  penmanship 
fanatics  and  have  always  said  that  I  would  never  use 
any  kind  of  a  fountain  pen,  but  your  new  pen  has 
certainly  convinced  me,  so  far  as  writing  shorthand 
is  concerned.  I  am  an  ex-reporter,  and  always  used 
dip  pens  for  that  work.  I  have  l)een  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  school  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
always  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  use  of  fountain 
pens,  but  from  now  on,  give  me  the  Gregg  Pen  for 
Gregg  Shorthand! 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  A.  McCartney,  President 


